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HUMAN NATURE. 


laughter, it is mad; and of mirth, what doeth 
int? 

And yet it is not bare disappointment, nor the 
mere destitution of happiness caused by sin,—it 
is not these alone that give testimony to a better 
nature. There isa higher power that bears 
sway in the human heart. It is remorse—sacred, 
uncempromising remorse, that will hear of no 
selfish calculations of pain and pleasure, that de- 
mands to suffer, that, of all sacrifices on earth, 
save those of benevolence, brings the only willing 
victims. What lofty revenge does the abused 


weary with trifles and vanities: that ‘he says of 


dividual responsibility to God, for the opinions,| men by the Powe which they @ceeupy. If 
which we form and which our intense desire to prominent, and attended with much eclat, the 
be constantly learning more and more perfectly, multitude think that man excelling most others 
the revelatian of God in manifestations of Jesus in influence and usefulness. It maybe so, and 
Christ. demand. . it may be far otherwise. The prominence of his 

From the’darkened and troubled srteam of con-| position gives emphasis to all his acts ; and if 
troversial systems and formularies of faith, in the | men see almost as many foibles as Virtues, and 
language of the eminently Evangelical Neander, | a8 moch that is indisereet as that is wise and 
we desire to go*back to Him,the wwell-spring,from | true, they may not, afterall, be much the better 
whom, the full flowing fountain of Divine Life; for his influence. It may that another per- 
gushes forth, in all its purity—the Son of God, | son, whom the world knoweth not, and whose 
and the Reedeemer of Men.”’ name will never be blazoned or chronicled, is 

This method, is, to state the grounds upon) eXerting an influence, silent, deep, and perma- 
which opinions are founded, without stating) nent, that will endure and increase through 


soul thus take, for its offences: never, no, never, 
in all its anger, punishing another, as in its jus- 
ties, it punishes itself ! 

Such, then, are the attributes that still dwell 
in the dark grandeur of the soul ; the beams of 
original light, of which amidst its thickest dark- 
ness itis never shorn. That in which all the 


We nd ourselves coming back always with a 
new conviction of their power to the writings of 
Norton, and Dewey, and a few others who atthe 
same time were presenting liberal views of Chris- 





opinions. It is to place before the minds of those 
whom we address, the facts and circumstances 
upon which the articles of our faith are based ,and 
leave them to judge of their bearing and force, 
without stating the form of our belief,'o influence 
their judgment. It is stating the premises,and not 
the conclusions,which we draw'from those prem- 





many vears, and in successive generations. He 
is noiselessly, but actively and vigorously, pros- 
ecuting plans of usefulness ; and every step and 
action is accompanied with prayer. While he 
is constantly moving forward, he is as eonstant- 
ly looking upward. He moves earefully— 
thoughtfully—eircumspectly. What is done by 


tianity tothe public with the freshness of their 
first enthusiasm. There are net many more elo- 
quent passages than some that they have written. 
The following is from Dr. Dewey's sermon on 
Human Nature :— 


. 

‘* But it is time that we come now, to the ob- 
jection of the Theologian. And I go at once to 
the single and strong pvint of his objection. The 
Theologian says that human nature is bad and 
corrupt. Now, taking this language in the prac- 
tical and popular sense, 1 find no difficulty in 
agreeing with the Theologian. And, indeed, if 
he would confine himself—leaving vague and 
general declamation and technical phraseology— 
if he would confine himself to facts ;—if he would 
confine himself to a description of actual bad 
qualities ané dispositions in men, I think he could 
not well go too far. Nay more, I am not certain 
that any Theologian’s description so far as it is 
of this nature, has gone deep enough into the 
frightful mass of human depravity. For it re- 
quires an acute perception, that is rarely possess- 
ed, and a higher and holier conscience, per- 
haps, than belongs to any, to discover, and to de- 
clare how bad, and degraded and unworthy a be- 
ing, a bad man is. 1 confess that nothing would 


nobleness of earth resides, should not be condemn- 
ed even, but with awe and trembling. It is our 
treasure ; and if this is lost, all is lost. Let us 
take care, then, that we be not unjust. Man is 
not an angel; but neither is he a demon.—nor a 
brute. The evil he does, is uot committed with 
brutish insensibilitv, not with diabolical satisfac- 
tion. And the evil, too, is often disguised under 
forms that do not, at once, permit him to see its 
real character. His affections become wrong, 
by excess ; passions bewilder; semblances de- 
lude ; interests ensnare ; example corrupts. And 
yet no tyrant over men’s thoughts, no unworthy 
seeker of their adulation, no pander for their 
guilty pleasures, could ever make the human 
heart, what he would. And io making it what 
he has, he has often found that he had to work 
with stubborn materials. No perseverance «f en- 
deavour, nor devices of ingenuity, nor depths of 
artifice, have ever equalled those which are some- 
times employed to corrupt the heart from its 
youthful simplicity and uprightness.”’ 








KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
OF CHRIST. 


During the last summer an attempt was made 


DIFFUSING A 
LIFE 





beget in me a higher respect fora man, than a} 
real—not a theological and factitious—but a real 
and deep sense of human sinfulness and unwor- 


in Fall River to unite the different Protestant de- 
nominations in attending, weekly expository lec- 
| tures on the Life of Christ. Several preliminary 


ises ; but leaving each person to form such con- 
clusions, asa faithful, diligent and pears 
study of the whole life and teuchings of the Sa- 
viour, with such aids as may be afforded for that 
purpose, and the revelations of the spirit, which 
inspires the sacred record of His life,may enable 
him to form. 
| There are difficulties in the way of having these 
|lectures. It is certain that there are some sacri- 
|fices to be made by the several Religious Socie- 
ties. They will be called upon to release their 
Clergymen from some of the stated services which 
| they are now accustomed to perform,in order that 
| time may be given them to prepare these Exposi- 
| tory Lectures: For Lectures, such as shall ar- 
lrange. in due order, and truly illustrate the 
| great facts of the life of our Saviour, require, of 
i'those who are in the best manner prepared by 
| their previous training, deliberate preparation, 
| deen thought, intense study. 

There are efforts to be made by the Clergy- 
men,which nothing but a genuine faith in Christ, 
would persuade, or could enable them to make. 

But we plead for such Lectures, because the 
| knowledge which they may assist us to attain, 
lis more to be desired than all other knowledge. 

We believe that the soving efficacy of Christian- 
lity consists, —not alone in the sublime grandeur 





| 
| 


his labors, and in answer to his prayers, is not 
undone by tho obliquitice..f hic oe Se eiever- 
sation. The harmony of living, laboring, and 
praying—the power of example, works, and 
faith united—these give symmetry to the Chris- 
tian man, and efficiency and success to his en- 
deavors for the highest usefulness. [N. Y. 
Evangelist. 





[From Poems by Fritz and Leolett.] 
Faith. 


Ye who think the Truth ye sow 
Lost beneath the winter’s snow, 
Doubt not, Time's unerring law, 
Yet shall bring the genial thaw. 
Gop in nature ye can trust ; 
Is the Gop of Mind less just? 


Read we not the mighty thought 
Ouce by ancient sages taught ? 
Though it withered in the blight 
Of the medieval night, 
Now the harvest we behold ; 
See | it bears a thousand fold, 


Workers on the barren soil, 
Yours may seem a thankless toil ; 


A WORKING MAN’S LIFE. 


BY JOHN YOUNGER. 


when their circumstances, as she had hoped, 
should take some favorable turn. 


days, fourteen acres, from which at this period 


the same class ; ten or twelve of these farms be- 
ing thrown together under a new system of hus- 
bandry, two-thirds of the village thrown down, 
the rest left for housings to the laborers on the 
new-formed farms. Much distress here occurred, 
but above al] was my distress when my poor 
mother fell down of palsy, and after ten days’ 
illness died, at the age of forty-eight. 
the creat stroke on my youth, for though «ll 
in the care of my father, and three dear sisters 
left me, I yet felt a desolation of heart, which 
cannot be described in a paragraph: but how- 
ever acute such grief, the young spirit, buoyant 
and fixable, cannot long retain the sad impres- 
sion. 
We struggled on in a cot-house in the village 
about two years more, when we had to leave it, 
as several others had done before us. We then 
removed a shurt distance, to Elliston ; in this, 
the adjoining parish, where Mr. Tulloh the pro- 
prietor let my father’s cottage, beside his black- 
smith and joiner’s shops, finding him a useful 
man as a shoemaker in the vicinity. This was 
in the year 1798, the year previous to the wet 
season which perished the crops, and brought 
the famine, since designated by the name of ‘-the 
j\dear years,’’ when meal, then our staple of liv- 
ing, was five ti:nes its present price. From hav- 
jing been previously reduced in circumstances, 
| we were worse off than our neighbors; then was | 
\literally a starveling, Jittle left but spirit,yet still 
ja walking spirit, nearly light enough to fly. 
In these times I resorted to one of my early 
j pursuits, flew to the Ayle water and fished for 
|trout, as mach for my dinner as for amusement, 
land hence, became the proficient in that art for 


This was 





This agreement was religiously observed, and 


lin his arms, and delivered them to their mother. 


At the age of nine, I had got tied about me 
a lambskin apron, and was set down to learn my 
father’s craft of a shoemaker, my mother mean- 
time contriving how .she should get me to 
school again by-and-by, to learn arithmetic, &c., 


Along with his village shoemaking, my fath- 
er had rented one of the village farms of those 


of my life he was ejected, along with others of 


much more than all—as bas been all our other 
family dealings to the last. My father was, hap- 
pily, enabled to do afterwards for himself and his 
wife, having no further family. My youngest 
sister and I were the only two of the four who 
married, and have, for seven years past, been the 
oy survivors of the family. 

t the age of twenty-five I married Agnes 
Riddle, two years younger than myself; this oc- 
curred after the death of her good, honest father, 
who had, from our first coming to the village, 
regarded me as one of his own family, (she had 
eotemny | lost her mother too,) and now was 
eft alone in her father’s rented cottage in the 


She embraced the infants, and fell at the strang- 
er's feet, but he lifted her up and comforted her. 
The honse soon fell with a crash. 

As the stranger and his companion returned 
to the inn, the latter said, ‘ Who bade thee risk 
thy life in such a dangerous attempt?’ 

* He ,’ answered the first, ‘ who bids me put 
the seed into the ground, that it may decay and 
bring forth the new fruit.’ 

‘ But if thou hadst been buried among tlie 
ruins?’ 

His companion smiled and said, ‘ Then should 
I myself have been the seed !’ 





village, with its furniture and small effects be- 
queathed to her, which gave mea decided advan- 
tage to commence a beginning for ourselves. Her 
three brothers were then dispersed amidst the 
wars over the continent, and so Jost for the time 
being. ‘They huve all since been found, and all 
lost again on earth, save the eldest, Robert, who 
ia still alive in Landen,the-seme kind, helping 
friend that he ever has been since our first very 
early acquaintance. 

lam still in the same village, where I have 
been tugging on daily since at my shoemaking, 
and occasionally ‘ fish-fly’ dressing, in circum- 
stances occasionally a Jittle better or worse, 
through a vast number of casual occurrences 
which cannot be detailed here. generally pretty 
hard to contend with. But having been blessed 
with nerve and muscle hitherto,, and certainly 
pretty full in what phrenologists might call the 
organ of hope, inheriting a spirit not to be sub- 
dued by mere appearances, ] have got on won- 
derfully, and am yet left in the blessing of gen- 
eral good health and vigor at the age of sixty- 
three. [have my good wife still spared to com- 
fort me, and to be comforted after having been 
joined above thirty-seven years. 
Of eleven children” we have only the three 
first born alive, two daughters and a son, all 
married, and from whom have arisen to us twelve 
grand-children, all loved litle ones, in present 
health and good liking. 
I have had a feeling of deep interest in four 
generations ; first, in my father’s pecuniary 
Straits in the time of my youth; next, in my sis- 
ters’ concernments ; again, in our children’s ; 


of the traths which He proclaimed, not alone in 


: Bick at b t thh 
the excellence of the precepts which He gave, . heart with hope deferred, 


Listen to the cheering word, 


thiness ; of the mighty wrong which man does! 

to himself, to his religion and to his God, when | meetings were held, and the following resolu- 
he yields to the evil and accursed inclinations | tions offered : 

that find place in him. This moral indignation l 
is not half strong enough in those who profess to | : 
talk the most about human depravity. And the! 


objection to them 1s, not that they feel too much | of the Saviour, and for that purpose to excite a 
or speak too strongly, about the actual wicked- | 


a Saad @ f | more general and a deeper interest in the study 
ness, the actua -- ‘ istinct sins of the wicked ; | of the records of it which are embraced in the 
but that a a ‘he: geuerally and vaguely of | New Testament, it is expedient that the several 
human wickedness, that they speak with too little | clergymen of this town prepare and deliver ex- 
discrimination te every man as if he were a mur- pository lectures in some place in this town 
derer or a monster, that they speak in fine 100) where accommodations for that purpose may be 
argumentatively, and too much if I may say 80, | obrained 
with a sort of argumentative satisfaction, as Tl « Resolved, That it is desirable that such a 

. 2. , 

they were glac¢ thatthey could make this point! )..:ure be delivered on some day of each week. 
so strong. | 3. Resolved, That it is expedient that these 

I know, then, and admit, that men, and all lectures be carefully prepared, and be strictly ex- 
men, more or less, are, alas! sinful and bad. 1 positiory—that their governing purpose be not,to 
know that the catalogue of human transgressions | 5, inculcate any particular system of Cheological 
is long, and dark, and mournful. The words, | doctrine or faith, or any modes of moral or bene- 
pride, and envy, and anger, and selfishness, and _volent action, which the lecturers may believe to 
base indulgence, are words of lamentation. ‘They | },. deducible from or inculeated by the Scriptures, 
are words, that should make a man weep when |. jn accordance with their precepts or their 


Resolved, That in view of the wants of 
the community, and in order to aid in the in- 
crease of the knowledge of the teachings and life 


but in the divine power which * His Life has,when 
known to them, over the hearts of men. 

Our hearts, therefore, are in this effort, and | 
we implore for that aid of the Clergy which it is 
in their power to afford. 

It seems clear to us, that to ask for, or to ex- 
pect Christian fruits previous to a knowledge of 
the life of the Saviour, is to look for effects with- 
out their necessary and sufficient cause. 

We believe that all religious movements and 
all projects for social and moral reform, which 
do not have their origin in that Divine energy 


Now the faithful sower grieves ; 
Seon he ’.| bind his golden sheaves. 


If Great Wisdom have decreed 
Man may labor, yet the seed 
Never in this life shall.grow, 
Shall the sower cease to sow ? 
The fairest fruit may yet be borne 
On the resurrection morn ! 





Sinent Inritvences.—We do not always un- 





of the spirit of Christ which inspires the ‘rec- 
ords of His Life, and with which the heart of | 
man is especially inspired through the know-/| 
ledge of them, are essentially defective ; and that | 
without this energy all instruction in formular- } 


derstand how powerful these are. When some 
incident occurs to remind us of it, or soma no- 
ticeable illustration of it is given in our éxperi- 
ence, we are startled for the moment inte sure 
prise.and awe. Our ordinary life seems won- 


which Ihave since been so noted, not only 
[amongst our Tweed anglers, but over the coun- 
‘try, and this fame was the more increased by a 
Practical Treatise on River Angling, drawn up 
from my own experience to please a friend, and 
jaccidentally published nine years ago. 

During this time I was acquiring a philosophy, 
{a purely natural philosophy in my ease, which 
'set me above, or below regarding current fash- 
lions, which I was not enabled to follow. 1 
teould get no Camperdown waistcoats, then the 
‘rage of the young bucks of that day ; 
‘ebliged to play the fox and the grapes with such 
things as dress, till reasoning on these matters, 
'l began to conceive that grandeur lay more in 
{the mind than in outward forms of adventitious 
{ acquisition. 
jdestly covered, 1 regarded not appearance, nor 


and now, “ life’s cares are comforts,’” my little 
grandees are as interesting, and claim as much 


MODEL LODGING HOUSES AND BATH- 
ING HOUSES IN LONDON. 


We cut the following from a London letter in 
the Philadelphia Bulletin :— 


Now for the new “home.’’ _ The one I visited 
isa large new brick building, near one of the 
worst parts of London, but placed on higher 
ground and in comparatively pure air. We en- 
tered and found it was built on three sides of a 
square—the open space being left os a play- 
ground for the children, and a place for drying 
clothes ; and the fourth place being shut in by a 
high wall. Every one who knows how difficult 
it is even for the rich to find a healthy, safe place 
in a city for their children to play in, will appre- 
ciate the advantage of this. Around the three 
interior sides ran covered ga!leries, which served 
as very good places for the children to ren about 
in, in wet weather, and were used as passage 
ways to the different rooms. The first row of 
rooms we entered on the ground floor, were me- 
chanics’ shops, all dry and convenient, designed 
fur the mechanics lodging in the house. Then 
came the bath-rooms for either hot or cold water, 
and s larger room with conveniences for wash- 
ing and ironing; all intended for the lodgers in 
the house. On the second floor the apartments 
for families begin; and very comfortable they 
are. The floors are of asphaite, to prevent damp- 
ness ascending. The walls and every part of 
them are, as much as possible, made fire-proof ; 
the beams, wherever used, being laid in fire-proof 
cement, and the floor resting on brick arches. 
The passage way outside, too, are mostly of 


islafe. Each family is allowed two rooms and a 


but was | 


And so that the skin was got mo- | 


attention as any of the preceding. I see it 
would be the same should I be spared to the age 
of Methuselah. 





| PHYSICAL NECESSITY OF ASABBATH 


In a little volume entitled ‘Four Months 
among the Gold-finders in Alta California, by 
J. Tyrwhitt Brooks, M.D,’ the author, after 
deseribing very graphically the manner in which 
lawless adventurers from all parts of the world 
were recklessly, and if many instances murder- 
ously, engaged in the attainment of gold, states : 
‘4th June —Breakfast was soon despatched, 
and the question as to the day’s operations 
jasked. Don Luis was the only son who, on 





e pronounces them, and most of all when he 
applies taem to himself, or to his fellow-men. 
sur what now is the inference from all this! 
Js it, that man is an utterly debased, degraded, 
and contemptible creature '—that there is nothing 
in hun to be revered, or respected '—that the hu- 
man heart presents nothing to us but a mark for 
cold and blighting reproach? Without wishing 
to assert any thing puiradoxical, it seems to me 
that the very reverse is the inference. 

[ should reason thus upon this point. I should 
say ; it must be a noble creature that can so of- 
tend. I should say ; there must be a contrast of 
light and shade, to make the shade so deep. It 
is no ordinary being, surely—it is a being of con- 
science, of moral powers and glorious capacities, 
that cal!s from us such intense reproach and in- 
dignation. We never so arraign the animal cre- 
atlun. The very power of sinning is a lofty and 
awful power! It is, in the language of our ho- 
liest poet, * the excess of glory obscured.’ Nei- 
ther 1s ita power standing alone. Itis nota 
solitary, unqualified, diabolical power of evil; a 

irk, and cold abstraction of wickedness. No, 
is clothed with other qualities. No, it has 


Spirit—bat that their especial and exclusive pur- 
| pose be to give such full and plain expositions as 
| will best enable the hearers to gain a tife-like 

conception of those scenes and events of the Sa- 

viour’s life which have been recorded by the 

Evangelists, and assist them, as perfectly as they 
| may, to attain unto a knowledge of the thoughis 

and emotions which were in the mind and heart 
lof Jesus, when He performed those acts and 

spoke those words, which gave origin to the rec- 
ords which have come down to us concerning 

Him. 
| 4. Resolved, Tinat it may be hoped, that an 
acquaintance with the history and literature of 
the Jews—with their manners, customs and as- 
pirations—their modes of thought and expression, 
| and an accurate and familiar knowledge of all the 

recorded facts of the Saviour’s life,—will enable 

the lecturers to select and arrange such facts re- 

lating to every part of that life, as will shed 
| great light upon those passages which may be the 
particular subjects of their discourses—that they 
| will endeavor to make available to their hearers, 
{all the most fruitful means which have assisted 
| themselves to attain unto a knowledge of Christ; 


} 


rg « 2 —~ > 4 © . " 
“ ad attendants attendants, I had almost said, and that their high aim will be, as far as possible, 
that dignify even the wrong. A waiting con- | to enable each hearer to realize each scene and 


sclenee, Visitings — oh! visitings of better} 
thoughts, calls of honor and self respect, come to 
the sinner; terrific admonition whispering on his | 
secret ear; prophetic warning pointing him to | 
the dim and veiled shadows of future retribution; | 
and the all-penetrating, all-surrounding idea of | 
an avenging God, are present with him: and the 
right arm of the felon and the transgressor is lift- 
ed up, amidst lightnings of conviction and thun. | 
derings of reproach. 1 can tremble at such a be- | 
ngas this ; |can pity him; | can weep for him; 
but | cannot scorn him. | 
The very words of condemnation which we ap- | 
ply to sin, are words of comparison. When we | 
iescribe the act of the transgressor as mean, for | 
instance, we recognise, | repeat, the nobility of 
his nature; and when we say, that his offence is | 
a degradation, we imply a certain distinction. | 
And sv to do wrong implies a noble power—the | 
very power which constitutes the glory of heaven | 
—the power to do right. And thus it is, as I ap- | 
prehend, that the inspired Teachers speak of the | 
wickedness and unworthiness of man. They | 
seem to do it under a sense of his better capact- | 
ties and higher distinctions. They speak as if} 
he had wronged himself. And when they use| 
the words ruin and perdition, they announce, in | 
affecting terms, the worth of that which is repro- | 
bate and Jost. Paul when speaking of his trans- | 
gressions says,— not I, but the sin that dwelleth | 
in me.’ There was a better nature in him, that | 
resisted evil, though it did not always success- | 
fully resist. And we read of the Prodigal Son, | 


{ 


—In terms which have always seemed to me of | 456 member from each Religious Society, which 


the most affecting import—that when he came to | 
the sense of his duty, he ‘ came—to himself.” | 
Yes, the sinner is beside himself; and there is | 


and rectitude to satisfy it? 
True it is, and I would not be one, to weaken 

hor obscure the truth, that man issinful ; but he 

's not satisfied with sinning. Not his conscience 


t 
‘ 


| 


satisfied. 
tra 
~“eressions, 
r re 
“<* nature. 


The pain, the disappointment, | 


“ls\ustaction, that wait on an evil course, | in the hands of the people at all, or in any lan- 
SioW thathe human soul was not made to be the | guage which they can read, authoritatively and 
The | positively, upon the authority of the Church,pro- 
“solated affetions, the haggard countenance, | claimed by the Pope, and through the Priest, de- 
‘© pallid and Soken cheek, the sighings of grief, | clares what they must believe to be revealed and 
proclaim that thye are ruins indeed, but they | taught in the seriptures and what men are requir- 
proclaim, that Sehething noble has fallen into} ed to abstain from and what to do. This is Ro- 
rull—prociaim it b¥gigns mournful, yet venera~' manism. 


‘trument\¢ sin, but its lofiy avenger. 


} 
u 


le, like the deselatins of an ancient temple, | 


} 
il 


‘yY among its deserted reckses, 
Che sinner, | repeat \, isa sufferer. He 
seeks happiness in low and \nworthy objects— 
‘hat is his sin: but he does no\§nd it there— and 
‘hat is his glory. No, he does \ot find it there : 
he returns disappointed and mNancholy ; and 
there is nothing on earth so eloquent as his grief. 
ead itin the pages of a Byron ada Burns. 
Chere is nothing in literature so t&ching as 
these lamentations of noble but erring nyures, in 
the vain quest ofa happiness which sin ind the 
World can never give. The sinner is oftea daz- 
tied by earthly fortune and pomp, but it is inthe 
very midst of these things, that he sometines 
nest feels their emptiness ; that his higher m- 
‘ure most feels that it is solitary and unsatisfied, 





. | to be printed, and five copies thereof to be deliv- 

ho peace, no reconciliation of his conduct to his| greg to each clergyman for distribution; and upon 

ee ull he returns trom hisevil ways. Shall | consultation with the clergymen to make ar- 
e not say, then, that his nature demands virtue | rangements for the delivery of the lectures. 


marks were made. 


'y, but his wants, his natural affections, are | scriptures, all professing either to give, or to 
He pays deep penalties for his | enable men to attain unto,a true and saving know- 
And these sufferings proclaim a | ledge of them. 


; Ke its broken walls, ad falling columns, and | by the Teacher to be fundamental or important 
‘he hollow sounds of dety that sink down heavi- | doctrines and precepts revealed in the Scriptures, 
| such as are adopted, as such, by large numbers 
of the Christian Church, and then, adducing pas- 
sages of Scripture, in proof of them, to urge an 
examination of the Scriptures in order to test the 
correctness of such statements. 


doctrines, to state the time when the words were 
spoken or the acts done, which are recorded in 


event of the Sariour’s life, as perfectly,as though 
he had been personally present to witness the 
same, with the advantage of having before him 
the whole record of that life, to shed, over every 
particular portion of it, its Divine light. 

5. Resolved, That our desire is to make this 
effort strictly in accordance with this essential 
principle of Protestantism, i. e. that every indi- 
vidual soul, by the use of all the means within 
its power, and with all the aids it can obtain from 
others, should gu-—not to the Pope, or to any 
other, but to Christ and learn directly of Him,— 
the Master,—twhat to believe, and how to hire. 

6. Resolved That in order to give an oppor- 
tunity fora preparation for a more profitable 
hearing, the passage of the Evangelists, of which 
an exposition is to be given, be named one week 
preceding each lecture. 

7. Resolved, That acollection be taken at the 
close of each lecture from such as may desire to 
contribute, to be devoted wholly to the following 
objects, viz : 

First—To the purchase of well bound copies 
of the Bible, without note or comment, to be 
distributed one to each family in town, which 
is destitute of it, and where it will be received 
and read. 

Second—To the purchase of like copies of the 
New Testament, to be distributed one to each in- 
dividual in this town,who is over ten years ofage, 
and who is destitute of it, and will receive and 
read the same. 

8. Resolved, That a Committee constituted of 


is represented in this meeting, be appointed 
whose duty it shall be to cause these resolutions 


In support of these resolutions the following re- 


There are three methods of expounding the 


One method, without caring to have the Bible 


Another method is to state what are believed 


Another method is, without any statement of 


the passage of Scripture,which is the subject ofa 
discourse or lecture, and then to state such 
other facts or circumstances as tend to illustrate 
and bring most distinctly to view what was in 
the mind and heart of him who did those acts or 
spoke those words. 

This last method we ask for, because it affords 


‘ies of doctrine and articles of faith—all moral} derful and fearful; it becomes invested upan the 
precepts, all dissuasions from vice, and all exhor-| instant with an immesasureable responsibility. A 
tations to virtue, and even all hopes of Heaven | parent lets fatl a remark before a thoughtful and 
and all fears of retribution, must prove as ineffec- | sensitive child, which arrests his attention. It 
| tual and vain, as did the speculations and instruc- | may have been merely the tone in which it oa 
tions of all Heathen Philosophers and Moralists, uttered, or the peculiar collocation of its words 
jand the precepts, persuasions, promises, and | or some equally insignificant circumstance s0n- 

|threatenings, of the Jewish Law, which, while | nected with it which makes him notice it, and the 

|it demanded righteousness and holiness, supplied parent has no idea that he has noting’ i He 

}to the hearts yf men no sufficient spiritual and) hardly thinks of it indeed again, but Joses it 

saving power. again in the instant rush and press of life, But 

oTaacmenstie.” wn ten ell. ™ wns delet it sticks for some reason in the child’s thoughts, 
- . and will not out; and years after it is freshly re- 
ed upon the suggestion of an Orthodox clergy-| membered. A whole system of action and be- 

man, which was in substance this,—That there | lief has sometimes been drawn out of such a 

appeared from the report, resolutions and expla-|temark, and the destiny has been shaped dy it. 


nations, to be a fundamental difference of faith} A man of cultivation and social , Seireomvaress, 
a Se | especially if he hold some position of influence 
between those who were expected to join in the! and distinction, as a journalist, a statesman, a 
|movement, which must render concert of action | professiona! man, is often little aware —because 
in itimpossible, inasmuch as great stress was he has strangely forgotten the days of bis boy- 
laid in them, upon the knowledge of the life of | Roed=-hww wide end permanent are the influ- 
“> |ences he leaves upon the society he passes 

eee jthrough. What he says may not be remember- 

knowledge of the life of Christ of so much im-|ed; but what he is, will be. Many think of 
portance, but relied upon His death as making | him with pleasure, and with a secret wish to 
| know him and be guided by him, of whom he 


| does not think at the time. 
our correspondent asks, | 


” 





Christ, whereas the Orthodox did not think a 


an atonement. 
“Ts it not true,”’ 





‘‘that Unitarians ought to be far more Evangeli- Cav nig Peiteet , 
| . ' é autious Jupcment. You must form a true 
cal than those who claim an exclusive right to} relish of life, just as you would do of painting. 


You must not suffer your eye to be captivated 


|that name?’ 
—_ | by gay glossy coloring. by gaudy and ambitious 


* By His Life here is intended Itis whole manifestations | ornaments, however they may strike and dazzle | 


te men, and in this sense includes all tha: t ok place upon | 


| the Cross,—and from His birth to His ascension. you for a while. You must dwell upon the more 


; austere and manly graces, which never please 
upon a transient view, but when they have once 
} THE DEATH OF THE GOOD. pleased you, please you fur ever after. The 
| Had Jesus remained on earth, the minds of | allurements of sensual pleasure are very striking ; 
| the apostles would not have been directed heav- they catch the heedless and injudicious ; but the 
jenward ; and so it may be withus. ‘The pres- beauty of holiness does not, at the first glance, 
lence of those who are endeared to us by the | !@Vite the eye ; it has something severe in it, 
| possession of every Christian grace, may only and you must dwell upon it, and consider it 
fix our hearts more strongly on this passing | thoroughly, to be enamored of those graces which 
scéne. True, they may first have taught us to depend not on changeadle fancy, but are founded 
j love virtue. Their hallowed tones may first | 0" truth and a justness of thinking—graces which 
have curried to our hearts the conviction of a| Will never please you while you are thoughtless, 
God and a Providence. Their bright examples |r be disrelished by you till you become so. 
may have shown us the possibility of excellence. However wisely and industriously yoa may pur- 
Their firm constancy to duty may have convinced | $¥€ wealth, honor, or power, you can never be 
us that the justare strong. ‘Their gentle cheer- | S@cure against a disappointment. There is one 
fulness may have led us to see that piety is not| Pursuit in which you can meet with no disap- 
austerity ; that the ways of wisdom are the ways | Polntment, and that is in the pursuit of virtue ; 
of pleasantness, and that its paths are peace, | Since every honest and spirited endeavor after 
Their teachings may have preserved us in integ- | Viftue is virtue, in some degree, which if we do 
rity ; or if we have departed from it their sol- | "0t slacken our endeavors, will lead us on toa 
emn warnings may have awakened us from our | £teater, till our goodness shines more and more 
dream ; or their winning virtues may have in- | Uato a perfectday. [Rev. J. Seed. 

vited us back from pleasures which were too un- 
substantial to last, and which were already 
bringing forth their harvest of corruptiga ! 
What a blessing are holy friends and kindred ! 








True Knowtepce. We are, some ‘of us, 
very fond of knowledge, and apt to value our- 
t selves upon proficiency in the sciences. One 
With what earnestness should we utter our} science, however, there is, worth more than all 
thanksgivings at the throne of grace, that their! the rest, and that is the science of living well— 
path and ours have lain side by side ; that they| which shall remain when, ‘whether there be 
have ministered to us of their spiritual gifts, and | tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be 
led us heavenward ! We know that it is well | knowledge, it shall vanish away.’ As to new 
for those who have fascinated us, and notions and new doctrines, of which this age is 
gained our hearts, to be removed, if they walk | very fruitful, the time will come when ‘we shall 
not aright with God ; for they were taking our | have no pleasure in them.’ But this spiritual 
thoughts from Him to whom they should be} wisdom will please us to the last, and more at 
given. Batis this the case with the good?! jast than ever—this wisdom, which cometh 
Yes : it is expedient that they should go away ! | from above, and will carry us thither. And 
W here is our virtue, if it depended upon thei!) indeed all our other studies and pursuits, how- 
W here is our wisdom, if always we applied to) eyer different, ought to be subservient to, and 
them for advice? Where is our constancy, if| centre in this grand point, the pursuit of eternal 
it was they who kept us, and not we ourselves, | happiness, by being good in ourselves, and use- 

Every man must bear his) fy] in the world. Soon, very soon, the disputer 





in the right path ? 
own burden. They taught us how to carry it ;| of this world may be no more—of this world, 
—it was well. They sovthed us under its pres-| says St. Paul—for disputes will have no place 
sure ; let us thank God that it was so. [Rev|in another. But the meek and humble Chris- 
R. L. Carpenter. tian, who chiefly desired to understand that he 
might direct his will, and to know, that he might 
jact rightly, isa character which will stand us 


WHO 1. THE VSRFUL MAB} instead fur ever, when pride and self-confidence 


The three great essentials to religious'use- | shall be no more ; for we shall no more know 
fulnéss are pureness of life, constant activity, | jp part. [Rev. J. Seed. 
and firm reliance in God. Very erroneous es- | 
timates are made of the comparative usefulness | 
of different individuals. One judges that he| Earty Days.—Early days are ofttimes the 
whose lips are eloquent, and whose fect are | days that stamp the die for life, and the doings 
swift ; whose hand seems to have a species of thereof. Very many of our great and eminent 
religious ubiquity, is accomplishing vast good. , men have shown forth, in their early days, some 
Perhaps he is : perhaps he is dving more evil | glimmerings of what they have proved to be 
than good. There may be sinuosities of life,| hereafter. Hence, whatever we would have in 
which destroy respect for his character : self- | following years, we must begin to seek in our 
seeking may beso glaring that none can love early days. Do we wish tw be beloved and es- 
him : or he-may be one who knows little about teemed through life? We must begin to deserve 
prayerful trust in God. A defect in either of it, through good conduct, in our days. Do we 
these respects is radical. Too much may be| wish to do good to our fellow-creatures to the ut- 
attributed 10 the usefulness of one whose charac-| most of our power? We must commence it in 
ter is principally negative. He has no marked) our early days. Do we wish to be made happy 
and prominent faults. He does nothing ostenta-| through lifet We must go to Christ in our 
tiously nor obtrusively, and men generally speak | early days. Do we wish to die happy! Then 
well of him. If we were to inquire why they pray that your sins may be pardoned in your 
praise him, perhaps the most they could say early days. And may the God of heaven grant 
would be, ‘He is an inoffensive and harmless it, for His sake who was in favor with God and 











the assistance which we need, and which our 


man.’ | man in his early days. [London Early Days. 
* 


slunk back becanse 1 could not trim out like some} the score of its being Sunday, would not gu to the 
lof my neighbors. I went even to church, at two | diggings. He had no objection ta amuse him- 
| miles distance, in whatever garb I might happen | self on Sunday, but he would not go to work. 
ito get invested. I also discovered where one | To get over the difficulty, we agreed to go on 
jof the first Sabbath evening schools was | theprinciple of every man keeping his own find- 
‘taken up ina neighboring parish, that of Bow-| ings, our bonds of unity as a party to extend 
den, and made some juvenile acquaintance there | merely to mutual protection and defence. Leav- 
a remnant of which is lasting in friendship to this Y 


hour. Atthis school I acquired, through the 


education, which still remains, like a bright 
sun spot reflecting the holy feelings of youth on 
ithe rusted surface of the memory of years. 

I may here take the opportunity of declaring 
that the richest portion of my life’s enjoyment, 
not excepting even the ardent and tender loves 
of youth and early manhood, ‘was my scripture 
readings of these years. I delighted then to 
dwell on the portions thatI had formerly read 
|to my mother, or such as | thought would have 
delighted her, supposing that her spirit might 
‘be still overlooking me. I tiad hardly then seen 
‘other books, nor knew, that many others exist- 
ied. 

The historical part of the Bible seemed of too 
great a weight for my mind, I could make ‘no- 
|thing of it above plain relation of incidents. But 
ithe poetry, the wise sayings, and the splendor of 
jthe whole, particularly of the book of Job, the 
| descriptions of Isaiah, the wailings of Jeremiah, 





|the wisdom of the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, the | 


| music of the Psalms, the convincing power of 
|the word and doctrine of the Redeemer, his in- 


summer. a_ considerable quantity. ef more Bible 


ing Don Luis, then, smoking in the tent, we 
proceeded to work, and found that the great 
majority of the gold-finders appeared to enter- 
tain our opinions, or at all extents to imitate our 
practice, as to laboring on the Sunday... . 

I worked hard, as indeed we all did, the whole 
morning ; the toil is very severe.’—pp. 69, 60. 

It does not appear that Dr. Brooks or his as- 
sociate felt the slightest remorse at the agree- 
ment they had so shamelessly entered into to 
desecrate, for the sake of gold, the Sabbath ; 
, and yet, in the brief space of three weeks, the 
| Deetor makes the following very remarkable en- 
try in his journal :— 

*25th June, Sunday.—We have all of us given 
over working on Sundays, as we found the wil 
on six successive days quite hard enough. . . 
A few of the miners pursued their avocations on 
the Sunday, but the majority devoted-the day to 
rest, smoking, and sleeping inthe shade alter- 
nately ’"—pp. 82, 102. 

Thus, even in picking up gold (an occupation 
so exciting that it had burst the bands of almost 
jal human compacts, people of all conditions 
j having deserted from their engagements to rush 
|to ‘the diggings,”) one day’s rest out of seven 





|comparable parables, the eloquence of Paul with | Was practically fouud to be absolutely necessary. 
\the other apostles, and over all the sublimity of |*The fact is,’ 


‘the Revelations, ‘* And he showed me a pure 
| river of water of life, clearas crystal, &c,”* raised | 
my young heart into a frame of admiration and 
jmental enjoyment, so far above all earthly con- 
jcernments, that in the favor of these devo- | 
| tions of sentiment on a sunny Sabbath morning, 

| I could have conceived myself as a feather in an 
jangel’s wing, journeying, like Shakspeare’s 
| poet’s eye, *‘ from heaven to earth, from earth to 
'heaven.”’ | 
| ‘Thus was poetry excited in my youthful mind, | 
‘the pewer of its expression yet ungained, and | 
jthen to appearance in my circumstances unat- | 
jtainable. I had thousands of conceptions to 

| which I wished to give expression, but had no 
language in which to embody them, and indeed 

las few acquaintance to whom they would have 

ibeen intelligible. [may remark, however, that 

i] think I felt that spirit of poetry always in my 

|mind, as an original spark in my being, which 

required only the breath of the ancient prophets 

| to blow intoa flame That flame might have 

|eonsumed the envelopment in time, had I not by- 

}and-by, with help of a dictionary, mastered lan- 

|guage enough to give it vent in prose, an¢d even 

joecasional verse. It was this that set me a 

writing, and in search uf language, fur I had 

|not then seen “* Thomson’s Seasons,’’ my first 

|book of modern poetry. And, indeed, I would 

| have been inclined to have written much poetry, 

|had [ been favored with the early means of ‘find- 

\ing expression equal to my taste, but that a-want- 

ling, I have through diffidence, together with the 

daily distraction of attention tothe necessary con- 
jcerns of life, been Jed to keep the expression of | 
it comparatively limited. 

The two ‘‘dear years’’ were anatural famine, 
the two that followed became to us the famine of 
reduced circumstances; in which time, had it 
not been for the kindness of the Elliston family, 
particularly of Mrs. Tulloh, mother of the pres- 
ent proprietor, a lady of superior taste and 
motherly feeling, who never failed to contrive 
errands to bring me to the house, where the ser- 
vants were directed to give victuals, I believe | 
might have literally starved. The memory of the 
good is always embalmed in some bosom—as her 
memory is in mine. 

At Whitsuntide, 1802, my father removed 
with us to this, St. Boswell’s, the parish village, 
where from diligence and better times, his cir- 
cumstances soon became improved ; when, still 
in the vigor of life, he contracted a second mar- 
riage, not supposing that we would leave his 
house till we should go out individually, as we 
might see a settlement in life. But my sisters, 
become women inthe prime,could not agree to 
the idea of continuing under a new mother. One 
of them kept my father’s house, the others were 
out at farmers’ service; when on a day we all 
four met by appointment, went down to ‘Tweed- 
side, where, after a full consultation, it wasde- | 
cided that I should purchase some secondhand | 
furnitare, for the payment of which they would | 
club their year’s wages, and lease a cottage, ia! 
which one or other of them should reside with 
me, whilst two should keep out at service ; that | 
I should work journeyman for my father, bring- 
ing the work into my own house, till I should 
see how I might begin the world on my own 
footing, when my father could get on with a 
journeyman in my stead. In this arrangement it 
was agreed that whoever of us should marry, 
should walk out, leaving the mutual furniture to 

he !ast remaining. 


} 
| 











‘a fire in the village. 


monstrances, 


preaches J. T. Brooks, M.D., as 
soon as he became dead tired, 

(When the Devil grew sick, 

The Devil a monk wonld be.) 
—*The fact is, the human frame will not stand 
and was never intended to stand a course of in- 
cessant toil.’ One holiday per week was ac- 
cordingly agreed on, but it was moreover car- 
ried nem. con, that they might just as well have 
it on Sunday as on any other day ; and thus 
from no sense of religion did the worshippers of 
‘the diggings’ most powerfully subscribe to the 
wisdom of that commandment which, with mod- 
ification elsewhere explained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, has beneficently desired us to KEEP HOLY 
THE Sassarupay. [London Quarterly Review. 





(From Graham’s Monthly Magazine. | 


Wordsworth. 


BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 
The grass hung wet on Rydal banks, 
The golden day with pearls adorning, 
When side by side with him we walked 
To meet midway the summer morning. 


The west wind took a softer breath, 
The sun himself seemed brighter shining, 
As through the porch the minstrel stept— 
His eye sweet Nature’s look enshriving. 


He passed along the dewy sward, 

The blue-bird sang aloft “ good-morrow !” 
He plucked a bud, the flower awoke 

And smiled without one pang of sorrow. 


He spoke of all that graced the scene, 
In tones that fell like music round us ; 
We felt the charm descend, nor strove 
To break the rapturous spel] that bound 


We listened with mysterious awe. 

Strange feelings mingled with our pleasure ; 
We heard that day prophetic words, 

High thoughts the heart must always treasure. 


Great Nature’s Priest ! thy calm career, 

With that sweet morn, on earth has ended— 
But who shal! say thy mission died 

When winged for Heaven, thy soal ascended ! 








Tue two Travetters. The following story 
of a noble act of humanity is from the interest- 
ing German tales of Krumacher: 

Two travellers once rested on their journey at 
an inn, when suddenly acry arose that there was 
One of the travellers im- 
mediately sprang up and ran to offer his assist- 
ance. But the other strove to detain him, say- 
ing ‘ why should you waste your time. Are there 
not hands enough to assist? Why concern onr- 
selves about strangers!” 

His friend, however, listened not to his re- 
;. but hastened to the fire, the other 
following and looking on at a distance. A wo- 
man rushed out of the burning house, crving, 
‘my children ! my children !” 

When the stranger heard this he darted into 
the house among the burning timbers, while the 
flames raged fierc2ly around him. ‘ He will 
surely perish,’ cried the spectators. 

But after a short time, behold, he came forth 
with scorched hair, carrying two young children 


pantry. The sitting room or ‘kitchen, is fur- 
nished with a good cooking range and oven ; and 
the pantry has a safe for provisi-ns and divers ~ 
other conveniences, known to housekeepers. 
The bed room, as indeed is true of all the rooms, 
is furnished with excellent means of ventilation. 
Fuel is sold by the Company to the lodgers at 
the wholesale price ; and gas will soon be burnt 
through the building. We examined several of 
the different sets of apartments, and found them 
certainly most pleasant and convenient. I fell 
into something of a conversation with one woman 
about the new ** Lodging house.”’ She liked 
it all very much—said the great reason why 
she and her husband came was, to have a dry, 
healthy place for ‘‘ the children,’’ and she be- 
lieved all the lodgers liked it very much,— 
‘* though some did complain that the flooring (the 
asphalte) dusted the carpets!” 

Each family pays only from 4s. to 7s. a week, 
for all these conveniences. This lodging house 
was designed for families alone. There are still 
others for single men, with even greater conve- 
I went over the one ‘in St. Giles’s, 
which has not only all the. arrangements men- 
tioried above—the bath and wash-house apd safe 
for each individual—but a public kitchen and 
coffee-room, some 33 feet long. The dormito- 
ries, of course, in this house, would be smaller, 
and on a different arrangement from those for 
families They are equally clean, however, and 
well ventilated. Each one is provided with a 
bed, chair and clothes-box. In one part of the 
house, too, is a small library for the inmates. 
The rent for all this is only 2s. 4d. a week, or at 
the rate of 4d. a night, which is lower than the 
price at the dirtiest boarding-houses. in the city. 
There is another lodging-house for single men in 
another part of the city, even more comfortable 
than this, with a better coffee-room and a reading 
room supplied with papers—all at nearly the 
same rate I was pleased to see among the 
‘* regulations”? of these establishments, that 
there was daily religious exercises which the 
lodgers could attend, if they chose, and that a'] 
spirituous liquors were excluded from the house, 
theugn of course that necessary of life, English 
beer, was admitted. All these establishments 
are doing well. Both the two last, though with 
over a hundred dormitories each, are almost con- 
stantly full, and yielding a fair interest on the 
capital invested. 

The bath and wash-houses are doing still bet- 
ter. The bath-house in St. Martin’s, one of the 
most complete in the city, not only pays a five 
per cent. mterest on the capital, above meeting 
expenses, but even is paying off instalments on 
the original loan. This was started by a Parish 
company, the fund loaned by the Parish. There 
are others, like any other commercial companies, 
where the subscribers receive their dividends ac- 
cording to the profits. ‘The arrangements of this 
wash-house were as elegant as in almost any 
bathing-house of the city. There were two 
classes of baths, but the penny baths were fully 
as comfortable, though not so much ornamented, 
as the other. The partitions which formed the 
separate baths were of iron, and the whole build- 
ing was almost fire-proof. The range of wash- 
rooms were very conv2nient indeed. All this, 
be it remembered, at only a ha’penny an hour. 

1 noticed that during the summer, there was 
an average of over a thousand persons a dzy, 
using the bath and wash-rooms. In fact, the 
bath-houses for the poor had succeeded so well, 
that there is one now in nearly every parish of 
London. We find them also all through Eng- 
land, in both the agricultural and manufacturing 
towns. It was only the other day I saw one in 
Macclesfield, an inferior manufacturing place of 
no great note, where the water was brought from 
a canal above, and after being used in the baths, 
was carried down to feed the engine boilers at 
the station below. 

The benefit to a poor population in hot weath- 
er, from such establishments as these, is not 
easily computed, and as I lear of their pleasant, 
healthful influence on the working men here, I 
wonder, to myself, at the little the American 
cities have done, thus far, in starting them. 

I have spoken of the comfort and convenience 
of these new ** houses,’’ as compared with the 
old homes of the operators. Still I believe the 
movement is only in its infancy. I believe the 
time will some when not only articles of con- 
venience and means of health will be placed 
around the working man’s home, but objects of 
beauty and taste. It isa ‘ speculation’ now— 
a profitable business arrangement, to make his 
house convenient and healthy. It shall be then 
to make it beautiful and tasteful. These houses 
are an immense advance on those damp, foul ,nar- 
row dens, which he used to inhabit. But they 
are not such, as with little more trouble, might 
be built for him. A little further from the city, 
and they might have their gardens and trees— 
their pleasant walks and flowers,-—as easily as 
they have now their bath-rooms and galleries. 


niences. 





I> “‘ 1 remember,’’ says Wesley. ‘* hearing 
my father say to my mother,‘ how could yo 

have the patience to tell that blockhead the same 
thing twenty times over?’ ‘ Why,’ said she, 
‘if | had told him but nineteen times, I should 
have lost al] my labor.’”’ 





The Jewish Chronicle quotes a beautiful a 
thegm from a Talmudical philesopher: * 

noblest charity is to prevent a man from accept~ 
ing charity ; and the best alms are to show and 
enable a man to despise and dispens2 with alms.” 





Cultivate and display the most delicate sense 
of honor in all the intercourse of life. 
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CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


We saw not long since an engraving of the 

Holy Family, which gave us peculiar delight. 
represented the Virgin Mother in the back 
ground, Joseph at work as a carpenter, and the 
infant Jesus holding over his work-bench a torch, 
from which a mild and genial light was shed 
over the whole picture. Beneath was inscribed 
in Latin, “I am the light of the world.” Itis 
on the plane of ordinary life, among scenes not 
unlike that of the carpenter’s shop, that we are 
wiade thost fully aware of the Ulumining power 
of Chiistianity. Other lights reach those, who 
occupy @ mere conspicuous position. Philoso- 
phy may have purged, and Science enlarged 
their visions. Restraints against evils, aids and 
enoeuragements to virtue, are multiplied around 
‘trem. Toil and sacrifice are seldom demanded 
of them ; or, when incurred, are attended with 
profuse sympathy and rewarded with generous 
fame. In more sheltered paths of duty, there is 
aoil witheut glory, sacrifice with no record save 
in heaven. No trumpet call from without urges 
te the race of Christian effort ; no admiring re- 
ligions publie hails the attainments reached and 
the victories won. Noclouds ef witnesses stim- 
tulate the spiritual ambition, or make him who 
‘has put “his hand to the ploogh ashamed to look 
Wack. %asuch regions of society, the sources 
uf-seodiar wisdom were until recently as sealed 
‘fountaims ; and, where there exists, apart from 
‘the culture of the scholar, a clear, large, rich, 
and influehtial mind,(and we know many such,) 
it verifies that saying of holy writ, ‘The entrance 
.of thy word giveth light.’ We have often been 
astonished, we are se no longer, at the amount 
of the choicest mental culture and the best prac- 
tical wiedom derived from the Bible alone, or 
from the vivid ard infallible intuitions of a de- 
vert and leving heart. Among the most edity- 
ing and instructive associates that we have num- 
bered on our list of friends, among those whose 
anticipated suciety constantly blends with our 
hope of heaven, are not« few for whom the 
school of Christ has done all that was ever done 
fer their intellectual training, whom yet we, 
with ear life-long conversance with books, and 
learned men, have recognized as our peers or 
superiors Nay,one such man is, next to the 
sacred writers, our favorite author. We sel- 
dom pass a year without reading Bunyan’s Pil- 
gtim’s Progress, and are inclined to regard that 
great prose poem as first on the list of epics. 
Yet when Bunyan could read the Bible with- 
‘out spelling, he had reached the climax of his 
scholarly attainments. His inspiration was all 
from the fountain of Siloah. His gorgevus im- 
agination was kindled wholly from the sacred 
page and from the spirit of God in his heart. 
Apd we have often talked with ‘poor saints and 
widows,’ whose diseourse has had for us the 
same charm,and awakened in us the same in- 
tense interest, with that marvellous tale of the 
Bedtord tinker ; and yet more have we known, 
whose lives have been sacred epics, worthy to 
be read of angels. 

We have just attended the funeral of a poor 
widow, who had lived for more than three-score 
years, forty of them in widowhood, the last 
twenty alone, in the house where she was born. 
The shattered tenement had grownso infirm, as 
to render it doubtful whether it could give her 
safe shelter for another winter. Sunday found 
her in her usual place in the sanctuary. On 
Tuesday, seized with sudden illness, she was 
just able to sammon kind and watchful neighbors 
to her assistance. They came, and found her 
prostrate and helpless,engaged in fervent prayer. 
With the words of prayer on her dips, she sank 
at once into her death slumber. And lowly as 
was her lot in life, we feel as if a strong pillar 
of our Church had been removed. From her youth 
she had been an ornament of the Christian pro- 
fession, and none can remember a word trom 
her lips, or an incident in her life, not in beau- 
tiful harmony with her holy calling. Her socie- 
ty was sought and loved by those of every po- 
sition in the social scale. In all the essentials 
of taste and refinement, in delicacy of perception, 
in dignity and propriety of speech and manners, 
none need have disdained her for a pattern ; 
yet all that she had of wisdom and of grace she 
owed to the transfusion of Christian piety into 
the entire circulation of her inward life. At the 
same time, though silver and gold she had none, 
her charity in such as she had, rendered her a 
centre of beneficent influence for the pvor, dis- 
tressed, and suffering. Thus with outward 
advantages which without religion would have 
made her a mere cipher, because she was a fol- 
lower of Christ, she has died honored and re- 
gretted by an entire Christian community. 


[We would call the attention of our readers to 
a series of three articles, of which here is the 
first.] 
{For the Register.) 
The Missionary Duties of Unitarians. 


NO. I. 


We have arrived at a period in the history of 
our denomination, at which it behoves us to 
pause, and examine our condition. We have 
obtained a local habitation and a name. If still 
denounced as infidels in the neighborhood of our 
origin, the ungracious task, is performed with a 
certain tenderness, greatly differing ftom the the- 
ological hatred of earlier days. We have been 
struggling for existence, and that we have obtain- 
ed. And to many of us it seems that here our 
distinctive work is concluded. Our ministers 
have now but to preach their sermons, founded 
upon, rather than expressive of, the theology we 
have adopted ; to perform their parochial duty, 
and to interest themselves in philanthropic move- 
ments, or refined and subtle speculations, as their 
tastes may lead them. Their congregations feel 
called but to attend upon their ministrations, 
and to seek in individual developement to profit 
by their results. Beyond the charmed circle of 
their own societies, their religious observation 
and action need not extend. 

But such is the spirit neither of Christianity 
nor of the American people. Christ’s last in- 
structions to us are, to ‘* go into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.” Our 
genius, as 4 nation, sets us the example of un- 
ceasing acquisition™ Conquest is the prominent 
idea of Christianity, as of Americanism ; and as 
warriors of the Cross, we must buckle on our 
armor, and rush into the thick of the combat. 
We are now resting in that gray of the early 
morning, which precedes the sun’s first rays; 
not yet has the dampness of the night passed 
away. Presently the morning mist shall be 
dispersed, and our path shall lie plainly before 
us, with every finger-post pointing us in its di- 
rection. 

And what is the path in which Providence 
designs that we shall got Unitarianism, | an- 
sewer, must become the great missionary move- 
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-|thiough truth only can the soul enter into its sal- 








merit of the age. So vigorous and extensive 
must be its action, that surrounding denomina- 
tiens shall perceive its truthfulness manifested in 
its vitality. If Unitarianism be true, then have 
the past ages of Christianity been preparing for 
itsadvent. In opposition to O:thodoxy, it asserts 
both in theory and practice the entire freedom of 
private judgment in all matters of religion ; and 
it thus harmonizes with the spirit of the age, 
and the institutions of our Country, in insisting 
upon the removal of our mental shackles. In 
the various great doctrines of Religion, Ortho- 
doxy and Unitarianism are continually in antag- 
onism. Orthodoxy worships a triune God ; Uni- 
tarianism, a God who is One, and only one. 
Orthodoxy resolves the existence of the Redeem- 
er into that of God; Unitarians behold him as a 
creature of God, in all things dependent upon 
the Father. Orthodoxy beholds a separate per- 
son in the Holy Spirit; Unitarians regard it as 
that blessed effluence of the Father, which brings 
us into indissoluble union with him. Orthodoxy as- 
serts the Total Depravity of human nature through 
the taint of Original sin; Unitarianism teach- 
es its freedom from any actual defilement 
at the birth of every creature. Orthodoxy 
regards Conversion as- necessary because of the 
nature wherewith we enter the world ; Unitarian- 
ism because of the voluntary consent to sin, 
through evil tendencies within, and a cotrupting 
education. Orthodoxy teaches that Christ died 
to satisfy God's justice for men’s sins ; Unitarian- 
ism believes that he died to gain the affections 
of men, and, through this channel, to convert 
them from their sins. 

Thus, in every great doctrine of Religion, we 
find ourselves in antagonism to Orthodoxy. In 
vain will the ery be iterated and reiterated, that 
the dogma is of little or no importance, that 
the action of the religious sentiment is all that is 
needed ; this cry savors to me of sentimentalism. 
The dogma is the expression of the sentiment, 
and the test of its genuineness. We must ever 
believe that truth is of inestimable value to the 
soul ; and that error is hurtful, and only hurtful 
to its best interests. We must believe that 


vation—that error must ever be an effectual hin- 
drance to its attainment. I would not speak ar- 
rogantly, but with a sense of our own exceeding 
responsibility, when I say, that believing that 
we alone, in our views of Religion, interpret the 
scriptures aright in their application to human 
experience ; believing that the doctrines of Or- 
thodoxy pervert and vitiate them, so as effectuai- 
ly to alter their spirit, it becomes a most prom- 
inent duty that we should labor with diligence, 
energy und concert, to disseminate and establish 
our own views, and te overturn those to which 
we are opposed. Every omission of duty for this 
purpose we must, sooner or later, deplore, as a 
sin against our own conscience, as it already ren- 
ders us guilty jn the sight of God. Every such 
omission must exhibit us as unworthy servants 
of our great Master, to whom we thus become a 
grief and a shame. 

Our missionary labers have not yet begun. 
We look around in vain for the agents of their 
performance. The Pagan groans in his misera- 
ble bondage, while we sit in our cushioned pews, 
luxuriate in our graceful music, and listen with 
critical ear to the rounded periods of our minis- 
ter’s discourse. But I would not speak rashly 
and unjustly ; I know that there are many of us 
who receive spiritual sustenance from the minis- 
trations of our pulpits ; and in addition to this, I 
rejoice to believe that there are many who wait 
longingly and expectantly for the incoming 
might of our Master's cause, through that por- 
tion of the great work committed to our charge. 
But we wait, as it were, in the dark, not know- 
ing at what point the light shall first appear. 
We know that the heathen world lies open be- 
fore us, without a single laborer from our ranks, 


bers, and thus, during a portion of the time, by 
its inability to defray the expense of preaching, 
it has been left scattered about ; yet the enthusi- 
asm and desire manifested by all, and particular- 
ly the ladies,to continue preaching, together with 
the efforts heretofore made in raising funds from 
their labor, is worthy of our highest praise, and 
should be rewarded. They have had a° liberal 
offer from your Association to grant them $150, 
per annum, if they would obtain a minister and 
continue preaching throughout the year. They 
were making great efforts to do so, yet many 
members had moved away and it was doubtful it , 
they could succeed, without imposing too great a 
tax upon a few hberal men. Could about as 
much more be realized from your Association, 
I doubt not they would go along, defraying all 
their bills promptly (which is important for a re- 
ligious society, in order to success) encouraged 
to greater effort, and utimately enabled to sustain 
themselves.” 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


“J, F.C.” writes to the New York In- 
qnirer, criticising an article on Capital Pun- 
ishment printed in our paper of Sept. 14. He 
refers to the article as showing that the editors 
of the Register, though “* wise and good men,” 
are “advocates of man-killing.”” He does not 
advert to the fact that the article stated that 
these editors are not agreed in opinion and 
promised an article on the other side of the 
question, — which other article has since ap- 
peared in our columns. We direct to this fact 
the attention of J. F. C. and of the Christian In- 
quirer. 

The present writer is not the author of either 
of the articles referred to, and is not aware of 
having any personal motive or intention to vindi- 
cate either. As two states of mind have already 
had an editorial expression, it will do no harm 
for us to confess to a third. We take no shame 
in acknowledging that we are undecided. Pre- 
disposed for a long time to be persuaded of J. 
F. C's. doctrine, we have never yet been fortu- 
nate enough to find arguments to satisfy us. 
J. F. C’s have not helped ourdiffieulty. From 
the tone of satistaction with which he proncut- 
ced our colleague's arguments *‘ feeble,’ we 
were permitted to indulge a momentary hope 
that he was about to introduce some strong ones ; 
but his seem to us less able than those he assails. 
He says the feebleness of his opponent's argu- 
ments is ‘‘ adapted to inspire joy.”’ We confess 
that the feebleness of his inspires us with no joy, 
but sorrow rather; for, as we said, we wish to 
believe with him. A comparison of views may 
be of some service, and the imporiance of the 
topic will justify us in a brief examination of his 
reasoning. It is of the expediency of the death 
penalty that we are in doubt. Of the right of 
Government to inflict it, in certain cases, we 
have no doubt whatever,—as will appear. 

I. J.F.C. illustrates what he calls the absurdi- 
ty of destroying the murderer's life to protect the 
community, by saying that Ae would have the 
same right, standing on the shore with a rifle in 
his hand, and seeing three men struggling in the 
water with a plank that will safely bear only 
two, to shoot one of them for the purpose of sav- 
ing the others. The illustration is an unfor- 
tunate one, and without force, for five reasons. 
1. In the one case the act would be that of an 
individual ; and in the other case, it is the act of 
Government dealing through Jaw. Nubody pre- 
tends that a single individual has a right, of him- 
self alone, to inflictthe death penalty. 2. Inthe 
one case the expected loss of life would be in the 
course of nature, involving no immediate guilt. 
in the other case it would be by crime. The 
evils,—and the evils, observe, to society, which 
seeks the protection—attending a murder will 
hardly bear comparison with those of the drowning 
of a man, or of two men. 3. According to the 





to sow there the seed of life. Judaism remains 
unapproached by our efforts, although we cannot 
but perceive our common and extensive ground | 
of sympathy, in our joiot and distinctive view of | 
the undivided unity of God. California, which 
has grandly opened to christian observation, as a 
field of mighty labor, in which treasures can be 
gathered, before which all its gold fades into the 
dust whence it sprang, has not an advocate of the 
views, which we regard as Christ’s, within its 
wide domain. Soon to enter, by the operations 
of commerce, into frequent, familiar, and expe- 
ditious communication with the shores of Asia, 


course of this analogy, the Law has no right to 
do anything whatever with the murderer, except 
to provide him an opportunity to withdraw from 
temptation, if he choses to do so. 4. The two 
cases differ in respect to the mutual relation of 
the parties. .The man on the shore is a mere 
spectator, unconcerned except through his sym- 
pathies ; while Law, as the Protector of Suciety, 
in taking life to preserve its members, is a party 
concerned, and authorised to interfere. 5. In 
the case supposed, according to the highest re- 
ceived code of practical ethics, the destruction 
of one life to forestall the certain sacrifice of 





how vast is the prespect of spiritual gain thus 
offering its invitations to Christian enterprise. | 
And lastly, the land which lies nearest to our| 
home, the great valley of the Mississippi ;—how | 
many laborers have we sent to that portion of our 
country, which soon must be its centre, and 
where already its might is fast concentrating ? 
But this is not all. In the great city of Phila- 
delphia we have but one Society ; in the greater 
city ot New York but two; and in the whole of 
the Empire State, [ think, but twelve. Are we 
doing our work? Are the doctrines in which 
we believe, and which are the foundation of our 
hope, indeed the doctrines of that Gospel which 
is the power of God unto salvation? Do we 
cherish them as our heart's dearest treasure, as | 
the crown of our joy on earth, the promise of our 
bliss in Heaven? Do we believe that they are 
the expressions of God’s truth, and therefore 
necessary to the salvation of the human race? 
If we do, then is it indeed time that we should 
everywhere proclaim them ; that the work of the 
missionary should be the foremost work of the 
Unitarian. 

In future communications, I shall describe, | 
definitely, the field of labor which immediately 
and imperatively demands our services, and shall 
suggest what appears to me the most appropriate 
means of performance. i 





NEW AND FEEBLE CHURCHES. 
We have received from ‘“‘ A Subscriber” a 
communication, dated at Philadelphia, which 
urges the establishment of a new church in the 
northern part of that city. He thinks that if any 
man fitted for the work should undertake it, he 
would undoubtedly receive the aid of the present 
able and devoted Unitarian minister of the place, 
whose duties are too arduous to allow him to 
engage alone in anything of the kind, without 
such aid. Wecan only say that we have too 
liule knowledge of the condition and wants of the 
place to do anything more than to state our cur- 
respondent's views. If things are ready for such 
an euterprise, our brethern there are the ones to 
make the movement. 

Our correspondent goes on to speak of other 
and feeble societies, struggling along with diffi- 
culty, having preaching only a part of the year. 
“I recently,”’ he says, *‘visited Eastern Maine. 
Calais, a prominent town of about 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, struck my mind very forcibly, as coming 
under the head of one of those towns of which 1 
have been speaking. A society was first organ- 
ized there in 1831. In 1834 a beautiful chureh 
was erected by the enterprise of gentlemen 
said society, and although it has been surround- 
ed by other societies who have endeavored to 








three,—its destruction even in the form of sui- 
cide, is justified. 

ll. J. F. C., by implication, denies the whole 
right to take life, and charges upon the article a 
** fallacy”’ in taking the abstract right for grant- 
ed. As we understand the article there is no 
** fallacy ;’’ for it does not pretend to argue the 
question of the absiract right ; but assuming the 
abstract right, it argues that the Law, in its ca- 
pacity as a Protector, may use the right to inflict 
death on the murderer, from the consideration that 
he has shown a disposition which will be likely to 
lead him to destroy the lives of the innocent. 

Does J. F. C., then, deny the right to take 
human life under any circumstances? We 
should be glad te know on what grounds, and 
on what authority. Is it on the ground of the 
supreme sacredness of life’ What is the origin 
of that tenet? It isas old as the anti-capital- 
punishment doctrine ; but we never could find on 
what sound basis it rests. Certainly the com- 
mon experience of men shows that they hold 
many things both more sacred and more precious 
than life ; the intuition of every true heart de- 
cides that honor, virtue, justice, liberty, love, 
are more sacred ; Christ taught his disciples that 
there were things more sacred, when he instruct- 
ed them to Jay it down rather than be faithless 
to his Truth. 

Or, is it on the ‘ground that in taking life, 
Government takes what it cannot restore? This 
proves too much ; i. e., if proving that Govern- 
ment has no right to punish crime at all! is prov- 
ing too much. Most opponents of the death 
penalty would substitete for it imprisonment for 
life, or for a long term of years. But in shutting 
a criminal up in prison Government takes from 
him what it cannot restore,—time, health per- 
haps, enjoyment of domestic affections and of 
liberty for the time being, social standing. Be- 
sides, what authority has ever decided that Gov- 
ernment must not take from a criminal what it 
cannot restore ? 


Or, does Christianity declare that life is invio- 
lable? Where? We are not sure but on the 
principles of an enlightened criticism, Christ 
could be quoted to as much purpose against im- 
prisonment for life, as against the death penalty. 
He speaks very significantly of setting captives 
at liberty. He discourages force. We submit 
that Biblical Scholars ought to do something 
more, in citing Scriptural authorities, than ¢o 
quote general precepis. Of course, the temper 
of Jesus is pacific, reconciliatory, merciful. He 
came not to destroy men’s lives but to save. At 
the same time he came, he says, to do this by 
means which would cust life. And if his own 
course in relation to established laws indicates 





distract its efforts, and thereby draw off its mem- 


what he regarded as their proper province, it is 
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yet to be shown that he countenanced the inflic- 
tion of the death penalty less than imprisonment 
or any other penalty. 

Il. J, F.€., in common with many others, 
argues that the statute requiring punishment by 
death favors the commission of crime by dimin- 
ishing the chances of conviction. Will he really 
maintain that the astuteness of legal coungel, the 
technicalities of the law itself, and all the resorts 
of a prisoner on trial, will leave such an amazing 
difference in this respect, between the present 
state of the law as it exists and works in Mas- 
sachusetts, and that supposed, where the penalty 
is imprisonment for life, as to oecasion a serious 
difference in deterring men from crime? Nei- 
ther observation nor our judgment of the nature 
of the case leads us to any such conclusion. 
Juries do not seem so very reluctant to convict 
of a capital crime where the evidence is at all 
clear. The opponents of capital punishment are 
too much given to the ‘* fallacy’’ of supposing 
their own convictions to possess the public mind, 
and so of using as a premise a proposition need- 
ing proof. The fact is, there is no *‘ certainty”’ 
whatever to the mind about to commit a crime, 
that the crime will be punished, whether the 
penalty be heavier or lighter. That the increased 
certainty would be an offset to the terror inspired 
by the possible infliction of death, 1s something 
to be proved. 

IV. J. F. C. denies that an execution has a 
salutary effect in educating the public con- 
science. The anti-capital-punishment men gen- 
erally think that, for the Government to take a 
erimioal’s life, is a poor way to create in men a 
horror of killing. Here again the argument 
proves too much. If the rule holds of life, it 
holds also of property. If executions favor mur- 
ders, the Imposition of a fine should favor theft. 
In each ease the law takes something from the 
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power, leaving it fur God to work such a change 
on their hearts respecting religion as he pleased. 
Sometime after this, a trading vessel from Astru- 
ther was arrested in a Spanish port. Don Jan 
Gomes immediately, when he heard of it, posted 
to court, and obtained her release from the King, 
tv whom he spokein the highest terms of the 
humanity and hospitality of the Scots. He in- 
vited the ship’s company to his house and treat- 
ed them with great kindness. 

It will not do to dwell too much on such exam- 
ples, or look too much to the reward of our ac- 
tions, but it satisfies our sense of justice to feel 
that even here there is at least a tendency to- 
wards a strict moral adjustment of deeds and 
their consequences. 








[For the Register.) 
The Reaper. 

How few are now the reapers in the fields ! 

How many, preying on the ripening ears, 

Forever scatier all the harvest yields, 

Planted with toil and wet with many tears. 

Ah! little know they at what cost was sown 

The seed-field of the world, a waste before ; 

When He who sowed the Word went forth alone, 

And all the toil, and all the suffering bore. 

But soon the Husbandman his heirs -hall send, 

Who from the tares shall cull the precious wheat, 

And from the heaven the Son himself descend, 

And with bis welcome every laborer greet ; 

And give the weaiy ones his peace, his rest, 


And to the feast invite each ransom’d guest. 
4. 








Noraine to Do. How often do we hear the 
remark, ‘There is nothing thatI can do. IJfI 
only could, I would be serviceable in the cause 
of Christian truth. But what can 1, or what is 
there that I can do?” Wecando what we can; 
that is all that our Master asks of us, and if 
we do that faithfully and humbly, it will be ac- 
cepted and blessed. ‘Nothing to do?!’ saida 





guilty party ; and if the taking of life cheapens 
the estimate of life, so ought the foreible taking 
of money to endanger the security of property. 

Vv. J. F.C. hardly treats the article fairly 
when, commenting on its position, that the death 
penalty impresses men with a horror of murder, 
he says that, ‘‘if Dr. Webster had been burnt 
alive instead of being hung, it would have pro- 
duced a greater horror.’? Now the article does 
not advocate the greatest possible horror ; it says 
expressly that no other penalty would produce 
** the same impression of horror.’’ Burning alive 
would be held by the community a disgusting 
enormity. The horror may be salutary ; yet to 
be se it aust be graduated to the general sense 
of the public. ‘To say that an execution on the 
gallows exceeds that measure is begging the 
question. The question ought not to pe begged, 


facts, sufficient in number to authorise a gener- 
alization. 

VI. J. F. C. gives us the only indication of 
his own theory of the treatment of crime, where 
he declares that we are to return good for evil. 
Now this seems to us a very loose way of dis- 
posing of the subject. The ** good” that we are 
to return for ** evil’’ is either moral good or 
physical good. If J. F. C. means physical 
good, then he would offer a premium upon crime. 
If he means moral good, the advocates of capital 
punishment claim to regard that as well as he: 
it is a question of mode; and we have another 
petitio principu. We are only left to conjecture 
how J. F. C. would obviate the disorganization 
of society and the degradation of law, in his anx- 
iety not to hurt the offender. 

It is a striking ‘‘ fallacy’’ in those who argue 
against capital punishment that they are coastant- 
ly vacillasiag and dodging between the position 
that the lass of life is the most dreadful evil, and 
that itis net. In order to make the death pen- 
alty appear repulsive to the moral sense, they 
avow that itis dreadful above all things. But 
when they see that this very circumstance makes 
it the most efficient possible restraint from the 
commission of crime, they take refuge in the 
conclusion that it is not so terrible as something 
else. 


Historieal examples are often adduced to show 
that a code recognizing capital crimes multiplies 
|their number. But it has never yet been fairly 
shown we believe that the two alleged facts are 
related to one .another as cause and effect, nor 
that other accompanying causes have not affect- 
ed the reselt. So, an easy answer to what 
urged of the bad influence of executions on the 
public is,—Make them private. 
and it is evidently felt in this immediate com- 
munity toa very remarkable extent, the recent 
execution has wrought a change in many minds 
on this whole subject’; it has shaken many pre- 
possessions against capital punishment; it has 
satisfied some persons of its value as a support 
to public order and virtue. We do not see how 
what was asserted in the first article, of the so- 
lemnity of the whole trial, over and above what 
would have been witnessed if the penalty had 
been any term of imprisonment,—can be doubted 
to be true. 

As we stated at the beginning, we are not be- 
lievers in capital punishment, nor the contrary. 
We are rather eager to come to J. F. C’s 
conclusiwn. But if he would carry his points, 
whether of demolishing his opponent’s arguments 
or convincing by his own, he must add to the 
weight and calibre of his ordnance. 





RETRIBUTION. 


We see but a little way, and that so dimly, 
that we can know almost nothing of the absolute 
and final result of our actions. Yet we know that 
there isa law of retribution, binding them to- 
gether and connecting them with us. <A kind 
word diffuses a kindly atmosphere around us. 
It may make a permanent lodgment somewhere, 
and return to us in its influences when we least 
suspect it. An unkind action, which we had 
thought hardly known to any but ourselves, may 
create some secret enmity against us, which 
falls like a mildew on our plans at an hour that 
we think not of. There is in this world more of 
this sort of retribution than men usually suppose. 
Officers have been slain in battle by some one 
iu their own ranks whom they had needlessly of- 
fended. So atthe critical moment in every de- 
partinent of activity, we may be visited indireet- 
ly by the consequences of deeds which we have 
wholly forgotten. It is pleasant to come across 
instances of this kind in regard to kind actions. 
An example which lately fell under our eye has 
suggested these remarks. 

At the time of the wreck of the Spanish 
Armada, a ship filled wita Spaniards in distress, 
and commanded by Don Jan Gomes, put into the 
Scottish port of Anstruther, where they were 
hospitably received by the inhabitants. ‘‘On the 
score of friendship,’ the sturdy Presbyterians 
felt bound to say, or of the cause in which they 
were embarked, the Spaniards had no claims 
upon them. Many Seotsmen who had resorted 
to Spain for the purpose of trade and commerce, 
had been thrown into prisons as heretics, their 
property confiscated, and their bodies committed 
to the flames ; but so far from retaliating such 
cruelties on them, they would give them every 
kind of relief and comfurt which was in their 





but to be settled by a reference to well-collated | 


The truth is, | 


speaker Jately before the board of Missions,— 


| ‘Paul locked up in the inner prison might 


have thought he had nothing to do, but he could 
|Sing at midnight those praises which should 
| shake his prison, and open every door. The 
| widow of two mites might have thought she had 
| nothing to do, but she gave a centribution worth 
| more than the benefactions of all the rich. John 

Bunyan, taken away from his useful field of Ja- 

bor, and shut up in prison, might have thought 
{he had nothing to do ; but he could there por- 
‘tray the immortal career of Pilgrim, and trace 
| out the way to heaven for the consolation and 
| instruction of all time.” 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


| We love and cherish the Sunday School ; yet 
| are not amon gz the idolators of the name and form. 
We are even dissatisfied with some of the features 
almost universal in its organization, and can con- 
ceive of some few changes which we should deem 
improvements. 
In the first place, it seems to us that the teach- 
| ers are often too numerous. In the imagined ne- 
| cessity of dividing every school into very small 


classes, persons either too young, too little inform- 
led on subjects of religious knowledge, or of too 
|low a standard of religious character, are often 
pressed into the service. There is no virtue in the 


| arrangement, by which the children of a parish are 


| 


grouped into fives or sixes, with a hearer of lessons 
jat the head of each group. We have ofien seen 
| classes under the care of young people whose friv- 
olity and flippancy of manner did litle to adorn 
the doctrine they taught. We have known those, 
who themselves needed instruction as to the 
grounds and rudiments of their faith, promoted to 
the most responsible of all offices, that of religious 
instructers and guides of the young. We would 
have the number of classes no greater than that 
of well informed and deeply serious teachers. 
With a proper arrangement of the school room, 
there would be no difficulty in putting ten, twelve 
or twenty pepils into aclass; and it is incompara- 
bly better that only those, whom the pupils can 
permanently respect as both interpreters and ex- 
enplars of Christianity, should stand to them in 
this official relation. We would not indeed ex- 
elude from the list of teachers those, of however 
slender actual attainments, who are determined to 
grow, both as to mind and heart, in their knowl- 
edge of divine things. The church is bat a moni- 
! torial school, and the dilizent learner can almost 
always be a successful monitor. But we want to 
have no teaching by rote,—no teaching that is not 
fully seconded by the life. 
As tothe time of holding the sessions of the 
| Sunday School, there is a consideration 1o which we 
| are inclined to give great weight. Before this in- 


| stitution was generally established, the hour suc- 
i 





ceeding the afternoon service was usually devoted 
to paren‘al instruction., It is still in many fami- 
lies the only season during the Sabbath, in which 
| parents can find the unobstructed leisure requisite 
for the discharge of this important duty. Domes- 
tic cares occupy the morning, and crowd the brief 
intermission between the services. Kindred and 
friends are prone to enlarge the evening family 
circle, or else some public engagement calls away 
the adult members. Thus in many religious fam- 
| ilies, those who should be the chief sowers can only 
drop the seed of the kingdom by the wayside. Wé 
regret that the Sunday School ever intraded uson 
that one best hour of the day for home teaching, 
and wish, that, wherever there is not some insuper- 
able objection, the morning or the noon might be 
preferred for the session of the School, 

There is also a disadvantage connected with the 
plan almost universal of making the Sunday 
School a prefix or an appendix toone of the public 
It induces physical weariness in both 
teachers and pupils. It renders the pastor’s at- 
tendance and aid difficult and exhausting. It 
makes many pastors almost necessarily strangers 
to a work, which should always have their hearty 
»o-operation, and which in some parishes needs 
their active superintendence. We think too that 
one church-service a day would be enough for chil- 
dren in general, whose peculiar spiritual needs and 
capacities cap be but imperfectly consulted in the 
devotions and instructions of the sanctnary ; and 
yet, so long as the church is open in the afternoon, 
we should deprecate the habit of non-attendance on 
the part of the children as leading to dangerous 
laxity in the use of sacred time. Were we to re- 
organize the religious institutions of our parish, 
we would have, first, a morning service, at which 
children should go up with their parents to the 
house of prayer. The present hour of afternoon 
service should iben be given wholly to the children 
and youth. The pastor or his substitute should al- 
ways be present, when not needed as a superin- 
tendent, as a leader of a Bible class of the older 
pupils. He or some suitable person in his stead 
should always deliver a short discourse adapted to 
the comprehension of his young audience. Devo- 
tion as well as instraction should occupy a promi- 
nent place in the services, so that the school-room 
should seem no less a place of worship than the 
church. Then in the evening we would have the 
second church service, at which we should hope to 
convene allofaduit years who could be spared trom 
domestic watch and ward, but should beg that chil- 
dren too young to be understanding hearers might 
be leftat home. By this course many of oar 
churches would gather much larger audiences for 
their second services, than the depraved fashion of 
the times now suffers to attend, while the Sunday 
School, as a distinct and independent institation, 
would approximate its due honor, and would per- 
form more effectual service than at present for the 
religious training of the young. We are conserv- 
ative, not revolutionary in our tendencies. We 
would not tolerate the idea of a change, where the 


services. 





existing system works well. “But where the Sun- 
day School is cramped and dwarfed by its close) 
conneztion with one of the public services, and 
where the afternoon congregation has dwindled to 
the mere shadow of a shade, some change is evi- 


u 





[For the Christian Register.] 
CONSCIENCE. 


“The great means of preventing crime 1s to be 

found in educating the conscience of the commu- 

nity. 

I find this sentence in a late communica‘ion to 

the public on the death penalty or “ capital punish- 

ment,”—an article in the main ably and admirably 

written. 

Is it true that crime is chiefly imputable to any 
defect in conscience? Is it to be imagined that the} 
horrid crime that has recently so shocked the whole 
community was not clearly perceived, by the per- 
petrator’s conscience, to be wrong,—a violation of 
the law of God and of the moral sense ? 

It is evidently of the utmost importance that this 
point should be settled. Wasthe crime committed 
through an error of moral judgment ? 

Dr. Channing has defined this faculty thus : 

* Conszience, the sense of right, the power of per- 
zeiving moral distinctions, the power of discerning 
between justice and injustice.” 

“The perception of right, the power of perceiv- 
ing moral distinctions, of discerning between jus- 
tice and injustice is one thing.” But it no more 
constitutes one a moral being than does the eye 
that perceives what in nature is beautiful or de- 
formed. Some persons are so delighted with de- 
formity that they will turn away from the beauti- 
ful to admire it. 

Dr. Reid defines conscience as “the power to 
know what is right.” But the power to know what 
is right certainly does not constitute character. It 
does not determine the conduct. It is the love of 
right that does this. It is the love of right and the 
aversion to wrong that constitute the supreme law 
ofa moral being. This wasthe immortal Chan- 
ning’s idea when he said that “the best of all 
blessings which God gives to man, alive to what 
is greatand good,—that kindles with desire to be- 
come one with what it desires, is the heart.” 
This is Dewey’s idea in the remark that “the good 
heart only can understand the good teaching.” 
Nowhere do we read that God is conscience, ora 
power bf perception ; or a sense of right, or the fal- 
filling of the law. Paul, as he declares, lived be- 
fore his conversion, in all good conscience, but that 
did not fit him for heaven, nor did it make him a 
Christian. 

The conclusion to which I am led is, that the 
great means for preventing crime is to be found 
more in educating the heart than in educating the 
conscience of the community. Upon this most in- 
teresting subject | invoke discussion from men of 
profoundest learning and power of investigation, 
3. R. 


Strictly speaking, the conscience may be, as our 
correspondent says, the faculty of knowing right 
and wrong, but in the very act of discerning the 
right, there is involved a’sense of moral approba- 
tion, when the deed contemplated is that of another 
person, and a sense of moral obligation, when it is 
our own deed. Ina healthy mind the sense of 
moral obligation is inseparably connected with the 
sense of right, and so faras the conscience is wise- 
ly educated it will learn to see the right and at the 
same time feel the obligation to abide by it. Nor 
will it be satisfied with merely feeling; but, while 
it feels, will as a natural consequence be led to 
fulfil its moral obligations. The perception of 
right and wrong, the sense of moral obligation, 
and obedience to this sense of obligation as the 
great law of moral rectitude, are all involved in 
the education of the conscience. For it can no 
more be educated without virtuous deeds than the 
hand can be educated without action. We think, 
therefore, our expression broad enough to cover 
the whole ground, and that human laws can in no 
way do more for the security of all just rights than 
by educating the conscience of the community. 
Paul lived in all good conscience, but it was not 
an enlightened, or an educated conscience. The 
education of the heart is necessary in order to know 
the right, and is therefore implied in the education 
of the conscience, asin the prayer of Solomon ; 
“Give therefore thy servant an understanding heart 
that I may discern betmeen good and bad.” 





LETTER FROM PANAMA. 


A Sunday School Teacher.of Boston on his 
way to California, in a letter to a friend, after 
describing the dissipation and wickedness of the 
population at Panama, their fearful disregard of 
the Sabbath, and all regard for religion, goes on 
to say :-— 

‘* Situated as one necessarily is here, he can 
but feel the want of the Christ-like spirit found 
in the Holy Writ. The Bible 1s the only rud- 
der which can safely guide him through a tem- 
pestuous sea like this. Surrounded by tempta- 
tions,—eye witness to every sin,—and scenes of 
most repugnant character, he has but few res- 





traints. Every thing tends to pull down his moral 
| character,—while there is none to build it up. 
| The risk of moral character is ten-fold greater 
| than that of health. Ifa man take but one step 
downward here, there is but little hope of his re- 
turning or retracing that step. He is led, step 
after step,into ruin,without a friend to restrain or 
advise him. The only way then is to be firm 
and decided ; to beware of the first offence, and 
trust in God; pray for strength to fulfil his com- 
mands; make the Bible our only guide,—and 
Christ our pattern,—set an example which, if it 
does not affect the lives of those around us for 
the better, will not have a bad influence on them 
or society. So live that we shal! have nothing 
to regret if we are called at a moment’s warning 
to depart from this to the other world, where 
every day shall be a Sabbath. 

There shall no tempest Mow, 

No scorching noontide beat, 

There shall be no more snow, 

No weary wandering feet ; 

And we lift our trusting eyes 

From the hills our fathers trod, 

To the quiet of the skies,— 

To the Sabbaths of our God.” 

‘*] miss my Sabbath class, and now realize what 

I did not when connected with the school—how 
pleasant was the hour spentthere. It would bea 
source of much enjoyment to take a glance at the 
school, at the time of its gathering. I feel the 
influences of the Sabbath School, which made a 
much deeper impression on my mind than I was 
aware of. 

‘* Remember me to the scholars, andall my 
friends connected with the Sabbath School ,—and 
may their prosperity know no cessation. My 
best wishes attend on all connected with the 
school, and my prayers shall ever be for their 
spiritual improvement.”’ 





Upnotpinec Stavery. At ameeting in Rich- 
land district, South Carolina, the following 
declaration was numerously signed : 

‘« We are ready with ail the means that the 
God of Nature has given us, to resist all en- 
croachments by the government of the United 
States upon the rights, the interests, or the hon- 
or of the slaveholding States of this Union; 
and to the full effect of this declaration we pledge 
‘ourselves, whenever the constituted authorities 
of South Carolina may deem it proper and ex- 
pedient to demand its execution.’ 








PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY. 
ire B ecens: oc 
rec & Brothers, 1850. 


In no department of science has the recent pro- 


or Astronomy : Especially in 
Elias Loomis. New York. Har- 


dently demanded, and no harm could. result from | gress been greater or more rapid than in Astron- 
the temporary trial of the experiment now propo- 


omy. The last ten years are remarkable alike 
for the number and the character of the discoy- 
eries which have been made. The most memor- 
able has been that of the planet Neptune, an 
event in astronomical history, which, if atended 
by results of less practical cousequence, was 
scarcely less extraordinary than the discovery of 
the moons of Jupiter by Galileo. It was a tri. 
umph of science. The existence of the planet 
was predicted and its place in the heavens assign- 
ed by two mathematicians, Adams and LeVer. 
rier, before it had been seen. But this is only 
one of the events which have distinguished the 
last ten years. 

It had been known for nearly half a century 
that four small planets or asteroids existed be. 
tween the orbits of Jupiter and Mars. Within 
the last five years, seven new asteroids have been 
added to their number. 1n 1848—one of the re- 
sults of the observatory at Cambridge—the Messrs. 
Bond discovered an eighth satellite of Saturn,— 
preceding, by two days, its discovery by Mr. Las- 
sell of Liverpool. The periods of two satellites 
of Uranus have been well determined, and the 
existence of others may be considered as estab- 
lished by recent observations. And still more 
remarkable than any similar discovery, if it proves 
to be well founded, is Kirkwood’s law or anal- 
ogy. 

New comets have been seen, old ones identi- 
fied, and their orbits computed. One of the most 
interesting to us,is that discovered by Miss Maria 
Mitchell of Nantucket in 1847, and for which 
she received the gold medal offered by the King 
of Denmark for the earliest discovery of a comet, 
She is not only the first American, but the first 
lady in any part of the world to whom this medal 
has been awarded. 

Few things have been more interesting than 
the attempts made to measure the distance of the 
fixed stars. Until recently, this has been beyond 
the resources of astronou.y; but in 1847 M. 
Bissell succeeded in determining the parallax of 
61 Cygni, and thus of determining its distance 
from the earth. He found it to be 592,000 times 
the radius of the earth’s orbit,—a distance which 
light would require more than nine years to 
traverse. Observations on the Pole-star indicate 
a distance which would require twenty years to 
traverse,—that is, if the star were now annihilat- 
ed, it would be twenty years before the rays 
which are now Jeaving it would reach the earth, 

New observations have been made on variable 
stars,—that is, stars which exhibit a periodical 
increase and diminution of brightness. Thus the 
star Algol goes through a round of change from 
the second to the fourth magnitude in less than 
three days. The star Omicron decreases from the 
secood magnitude fur three months, till it be- 
comes invisible to the naked eye, in which state 
it remains five months, and then increases again 
to the second magnitude, in which state it re- 
mains about a fortnight, when it commences a 
similar revolution, whose length in all is about 
eleven months. In several instances temporary 
stars have been observed, remaining for a while 
and then entirely disappearing. 

Many efforts have been made to determine the 
the way in which the stars are distributed in 
space, and careful observations have been made 
on the motions of the sun and fixed stars. It is 
ascertained that there is a relative motion among 
a large number of them, and although no abso- 
lute conclusions have been reached, it has been 
attempted to assign the centre round which the 
sun and stars revolve, and this centre is placed 
by Professor Maedler in the group of the Pleia- 
des. TThestar Alcyone, he supposes may be 
probably the true central sun. According to this 
computation, the distance from us of this star is 
thirty-four millions of times that of the sun, re- 
quiring five hundred and thirty-seven years for 
its light to come to us. He estimates the peri- 
odic time of the sun about Alcyone at 2ighteen 
millions of years. 

The last few years have been distinguished 
by the resolution of remarkable nebula,—es- 
pecially by the means of Lord Rosse’s immense 
telescope. In all these various observations and 
discoveries, American astronomers have taken 
their full share. 

The history of observatories in the United 
States is interesting. Until within afew years, 
in this country nothing existed worthy of the 
name. It is scarce a quarter of a century since 
J. Q. Adams drew on himself unbounded ridicule 
for his interestin ‘* Light Houses of the sky.” 
In 1830, Yale College received a telescope, with 
which the Professors of that institution have done 
good service. Indeed the observations made by 
it did much to awaken a more general interest in 
astronomy. In 1836, Professor Hopkins erected 
a small observatory at Williams College. In 
1838, through the exertions of Professor Loomis, 
ohe was erected at Hudson, Ohio ; whiie, since 
1840, they have been established at Philadelphia, 
West Point, Washington, Georgetown, Cincin- 
nati, Cambridge, Tuscaloosa, (Ala.) Dartmouth 
College, and Amherst College. Several private 
observatories have been erected,and attempts are 
now making to establish others in different parts 
of the country. 


In 1849, an astronomical expedition was sent 
out to Chili, under Lieut. Gilliss of the U.S. 
Navy. Numerous astronomical observations 
were made by the officers of the U.S. Explor- 
ing Expedition, and also, by the gentlemen ei- 
gaged on the Coast Survey, and other U. S,Sur- 
veys. 

Means have been discovered, by which the 
electric telegraph is used for determining the 
longitude ; and in the experiments to which this 
has led, an approximate determina‘ion of the 
velocity of the electric fluid has been reached. 
Different experiments make its velocity vary from 
16,000 to 28,000 miles per second. It is quite 
possible that this difference is owing to the fact 
that the velocity of electricity is a variable quan- 
tity. Without entering into any other particr 
lars, these facts show the wonderful progres’ 
Astronomy, and that our countrymen are rpidly 
taking a prominent place in these sciensfic 1- 
bors. 

These discoveries, in enlarging “T ideas of 
the universe, give us also more sv/lime concep- 
tions of the creative and over-rfing power of 
God. This, in some cases, ir@ttended not oaly 
with a corresponding feelingof the relative I 
significance of man, but wh a feeling that a be- 
ing so insignificant must#e beneath the notice 
and care of Providence “‘W hat is man,”we S49, 
«¢ that Thou art mindul of him ?”’ By looking 
only at the on Pd the ggasi sg 
fragmentary view® universe—men 
sons restivea yhesamn wot of tits; bet of skep- 
ticism. Butt is occasioned by an incomplete 
view of t}¢ works of Omnipotence. There 
seems toJe something Provicential in the fact, 
that while the increasing knowledge of the 95° 
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beneath the notice of God, another counterbal- 
ancing order of facts meets these paralysing 


doubts and re-adjusts the disturbed balance of 


faith. We refer to the discoveries made by the 
microscope. 

While the telescope is disclosing unnumbered 
worlds in the farthest heavens and we see the 
power of God grasping and controlling what is 
infinitely great,the microscope is disclosing races 
of beings invisilbe to the naked eye, which live 
and die on the down of a plum, or the surface of 
aleaf. And yet these myriads of the insect 
world are perfect in structure, and their wants 
are as carefully provided for as if they alone oc- 
cupied the attention of the Creator. It seems as 
if God would teach us by a visible lesson that 
nothing 1s insignificant or unimportant, nothing 
common or unclean, to Him who created it. 
The evidence is put be‘or2 our eyes that neither 
numbers nor magnitudes distract or burden the 
Divine Mind. And thus while the extent of 
creation on one side, by its vastness, suggests 
doubts of a Providence over man; its extent on 
the other side—the equal care given to what is 
minute and what is vast—furnishes an answer to 
the doubt. 














Astr®a. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Reed & Fields. 1850. 


The poetry which maintains a high place will 
be found almost invariably to have underneath a 
sub-stratum of broad, vigorous good sense. The 
highest order of poetry is not made up of feeble 
sentimentalisms and eapricious fancies, but takes 
a firm hold on the realities of the world. Good 
seuse alone is not poetry, but it is as essential to 
The great 
poets have been persons of large and strong pow- 


Boston: Tickor, 


it, as the trank of a tree to its foliage. 


ers of mind—men of thought and judgment, with 
whom you would be glad to take counsel in im- 
portant emergencies ; men quite lable, perhaps, to 
be hurried away themselves into too hasty action, 
but very likely to be both cool and wise advisers. 

Whatever Dr. Holmes writes has this founda- 
If he can see ideal worlds, he 
He 
He can discriminate 
between substance and pretence. Asa writer he 
has the most nervous and condensed style of any 
American poet. He has the rare faculty of com- 
pressing an argument into a line or a phrase, and 
of giving that line or phrase a point capable of pen- 
etrating the thickest shield of error or folly. In 


tion of good sense. 
can also see, and see clearly, the real world. 
never glorifies nonsense. 


what he has written, there ts a singular union of 


Picrorian History or THE Revoiution, No. 7. By B. 
. Lossing. Harper & Brothers. For sale in Boston by 
Crosby & Nichols. 


We have already spoken several times of this 
truly valuable and national wok. It has now 
reached the seventh number, which is principally 
devoted to Wyoming. It maintains both in the text 
and the pictorial illustrations, its excellence, and 
is a work of great interest and permanent value. 
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NEW SOCIETY IN WHEELING, VA. 

We republish from the Christian Inquirer, so 
much of Rev. Mr. Webster’s letter respecting 
this society, as is necessary in order to give our 
readers a just idea of its tormation and present 
state. We should have printed the whole of it, 
but didnot receive his note to ourselves until 
our paper was made up,and it wastoo late. Mr. 
Webster intends visiting New England to ob- 
tain assistance in erecting a church. Dr. Bur- 
nap’s favorable judgment of the object, with 
which the letter concludes, will commend it 
to the consideration of our readers. 

The movement began ina Bible Class formed 
in connection with a Sabbath School,for the mu- 
tual benefit of the teachers. Having briefly 
spoken of this fact, the letter proceeds : 





‘* This Bible class, assuming the form of a re- 
ligious debating club, gradually attracted the in- 
quiring and thoughtful to its meetings, until it 
grew into a little spontaneous society, assembled 
without special organization on the common 
platform of sympathetic humanity. 

‘* At length came up the question—*‘ Are the 
three persons of the Trinity equalt’’? It was 
discussed with increasing interest for several 
successive sessions—the interest only abating 
from the difficulty of procuring speakers in the 
affirmative. The doctrine of the Divine Unity 
was thus being born in these inquiring minds, 
when, by a singular coincidence, Rev. Mr. 
Holland, then Secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association, while on an official tour 
through the West, made a_ stop in the city to 
visit a friend. Being informed of this singular 
Bible class, he attended one of its meetings, par- 
ticipated in the discussion of the long-debated 
subject, and surprised them by the light he shed 
upon it, they not suspecting him to be a preach- 
er. On learning this fact, they desired him to 
remain and preach the ensuing Sabbath, he did 
so, and to a large, attentive audience, and the 
next day went on his way rejoicing; but a let- 
ter quickly followed him to Boston, requesting 
him to send them a preacher to remain long 
enough to presenta consecutive view of our 
faith. This demand met with compliance in 
the person of Rev. Dr. Burnap, of Balti- 
more. He remained four Sabbaths, delivering 
in that time, to an audience of from two to four 
hundred, ten discourses, besides considerable 
private exertion. Leaving this seed to the 
dew and sunshine of God, he departed. 

‘* A short time after, our present missionary 





wit and pathos—of good sense, of vivid and vig- 
orous imagination, andof generous feeling, never | 
lost even when dealing forth with unsparing hand | 
the sharpest satire,—all embodied in admirable | 
English. No living writer knows better the capa- 
bilities of the hexameter verse. In his hands it 
loses 1!s monotony and seems the natural clothing | 
of his thoughts. 

We have already quoted two or three striking 
We transfer to our col- 
umns a few paragraphs more, not because of any 
superior excellence to other parts, bat because, with | 
the exception of a few lines, we have not before 
seen them select-ed. How admirable his descrip- 


tion of the coming spring. 


passages from this poem. 


At lust young April, ever frail and fair, 
W<oed by her playmate with the golden hair, 
Chased to the margin of receding floods 
O’er ‘he soft meadows starred with opening buds, 
In tears and blushes sighs herself away, 
And hides her cheek beneath the flowers of May. 


Then the proud tulip lights her beacon blaze, 
Her clu-tering curls the hyacinth displays, 
O'er her tall blades the crested fleur-de-lis, 
Like blue-eyed Pallas, towers erect and free : | 
\ ith yellower flames the lengthened sunshine glows, | 
e Inys bare the passion-breathing rose ; | 
of the lake, afong tw reedy verge, 
The rival lily bastens to emerge, 
lier snowy shoulders glistening as shestrips | 
Till morn is sultan of her parted lips. } 





Queet 


Then bursts the song from every leafy glade, 
The vielding se.son’s bridal serenade ; 

rhen fl sh the wings returning summer calls 
Through the deep arches of her forest halls ; | 
The bluebird breathing from his azure plumes | 
The fragrance borrowed where the myrtle blooms ; | 
The thrush, poor wanderer. dropping meekly down, 
Clad in his remnant of autumnal brown ; } 
The oriole, drifting like a flake of fire 

Rent by the whirlwind from a blazing spire. 

The robin, jerking his spasmodic throat, 

Repeats, staccato, his peremptory note ; 

The crackbrained bebolink courts his crazy mate, 
Poised on a bulrush tipsy with his weight; 

Nay, in his cage the lone canary sings, 

Feels the soft air and spreads his idle wings :— 


Why dream I here within these caging walls, 
Deaf to her voice while blooming Nature calls ; 
leering and gazing with insatiate looks 
‘Through blinding lenses, or in wearying books ? 
Off, gloomy spectres of the shrivelied past, 
ly with the leaves that filled the autumn blast ! 
Ye imps of Science, whose relentiess chains 
Lock the warm tides within theseJiving veins, 
Close your dim cavern, while i's captive strays 
Dazzied and giddy in the morning’s blaze! 


What is this life, that spreads in sudden birth 
Its plumes of light around a new-born earth ? 
Is this the sun that brought the unwelcome day, 
Pallid aod glimmering with hi- lifeless ray, 
Or through the sash that bars yon narrow cage 
Sia ted, intrusive on the opened page ? 
Is this soft breath the same complaining gale 
That filled my slumbers with its murmuring wail ? 
Is this green mantle of elastic sod 
The same b-own desert with its frozen clod, 
Where the lust ridges of the dingy snow 
Lie till the windflower biooms unstained below ? 


Here is a new way of presenting the results of 
g upon one idea. 
No life worth naming ever comes to good 
If always nourished on the self-same food ; 
The creeping mite may live so if he please, 
And feed on Sulton till he turns to cheese, 


Hut col Magendie proves beyond a doubt, 
if mammals try it, that their eyes drop out. 


Ne reasoning natures find it safe to feed 
For their sole diet on a single creed ; 
It chills their hearts, alas! it fills their langs, 
And spoils their eyeballs while it spares their tongues. 


When the first larve on the elm are seen, 
The crawling w’etches, like its leaves, are green ; 
Ere chill (ctober shakes the latest down, 
They, like the foliage, change their tint to brown ; 
Ou the blue flower a bluer flower you spy, 
You stretch to pluck it—’tis a butterfly ; 
The flattened tree-coads s0 resemble bark, 
They ’re hard to find as Ethiops in the dark ; 
The woodcock, stiffening to fictitious mud, 
Cheats the young sportsinan thirsting for his blood. 
So by long living on a single lie, 
Nas, on one truth, will creatures get its dye ; 
Red, yellow, green, they take their subject’s hue,— 
Except when squabbling turns them black and blue! 
We feel greatly tempted to quote half the poem, 
but it would be hardly dealing fair with the pub- 
lisher, and we take it for granted that before many 
weeks have past, the larger part of cur readeis 


will have seen and read it fur themselves. 


Jonny Castriot, surnamed Scanpersea, King of Albania. 
ro lement C. Moore, LL.D. New York: D. Appieton 


Scanderbeg was born in Albania in 1404, and 
When only nine years old, being delivered to the 
Turkish Sultan as a hostage, he was, to the great 
Snel ot his father, educated to the Mahometan 
‘ah, and continued in the service of the Turk, 
Periorming sometimes extraordinary feats of arms, 
ui He had nev- 
iis original faith, and when in his fortieth 
he returned to Albania or Epire, he was re- 
“rived as its prince, and during the remainder of 
his life, for three and twenty years sustained him- 
Self against the whole weight of the Turkish Em- 
Pire, then at tho height of its power. He was sel- 
‘om able to support in the field at any one time 
more than 15,000 men ; yet army after army of his 
“neimes were utterly defeated or destroyed, and 
‘ree grand armies under the immediate command 
°' a warlike Sultan, one being composed of 150,000 
— another of 200,000, were glad to find an excuse 

‘retreating home with immense loss. The Life 
ot Scanderbeg contains the account of his struggles 
“S4inst the gigantic power that was opposed to 
— It is well written and is an exceedingly in- 
“resting book. We should be glad, however, if 
‘he evidence on which the narrative rests had bee 
Placed before us more distinctly. 


© was thirty-nine years of age. 


er lost } 


year 








in the West, Rev. Dr. De Lange, went there 
and preached two or three Sabbaths. They grew 
more and more interested in the cause, and be- 
gan to desire constant ‘preaching, and, at his in- 
stigation, about furty subscribed money for six 
months’ regular religious services, and desired 
him to procure a preacher. He went to Mead- 
ville for that purpose, and,the lot seeming to fall 
on me, I went there for three Sabbaths to make 
test of my acceptableness before entering on the 
six months’ labor. I was surveying the ground, 
visiting the families, and counselling with the 
leading men, when the movement assumed an en- 
tirely new form. They conceived the idea of a 
society, achurch edifice, and a seftled pastor, 
which I could not find it in my heart to discour- 
age, though I knew it would be attended with 
difficulties. A meeting was therefore called, a 
church society formed, officers duly appointed, a 
plan of operation devised, and a building commit- 
tee actually chosen. The plan was that $4000 
shculd be raised to cover the expense of a small, 
neat edifice—one half at home, and one-half 
abroad, passing at the same time a resolution 
pledging themselves, in case aid was granted 
from abroad, to raise another thousand dollars to 
support preaching in such a house for two years, 
even it not a single accession were made to their 
present numbers. Nearly one of the two thou- 
sand dollars to be raised at home was subscribed 
on the spot ; and | was chosen agent for securing 
foreign aid. Laying the case before the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, they voted a Jetter of sympathy to the 
young society, and $400 for salary during the 
two years’ trial, with their advisory sanction for 


| calling on the churches of Baltimore and Phila- 


delphia in the first instance ; and learning that 
they alone would probably make up the generous 
sum of $1000, in the second place for calling on 
the New York and Brooklyn Churches. 

** This shows a natural progressive growth al- 
most unequalled. [tis also a decided religious 
movement, and not a mere antagonistic spasm. 
They desire to unite themselves into a church 
proper, for which purpose a volunteer choir is 
under systematic discipline ; and the society, in 
the absence of a minister, is holding lay services. 
There are upwards of a hundred persons more 
or less interested, some deeply so.”’ 


“*Such isa brief outline of the field that is 
opening in Wheeling. It needs no comment 
It speaks for itself. In corroboration of the 
above, I quote from a letter of Dr. Burnap, 
furnished me asa general introduction to the 


churches: ‘ I deem it but justice to say in behalf | 


of him, and those for whom he acts, that, having 
been upon the spot, and become acquainted with 
the leading men engaged in this enterprise, and 
the circumstances under which they are acting, 
they have my entire sympathy and approbation. 
If the sum requested is made up, I have no doubt 
that there will rise up in this most important sta- 
tion a strong and efficient society.’ 
** Yours truly, 
**Georce W. Wenster.”’ 





Sprincrietp Convention. The season is 
beautiful, the place of gathering one of the love- 
liest in New England, and the encouragements 
such as to insure every facility for attendance, 
and the hospitalities, of course, will be without 
stint. Add to these reasons the fact, that by a 
full meeting, the occasion may be made one of 
deep interest and rich improvement, and who 
of our household of faith, can decline going to 
Springfield, next week? Worcester and Hamp- 
shire and Hampden counties contain some of our 
best and strongest societies, with their devoted 
pastors. They undoubtedly will be largely re- 
presented ; and everv fraternal sympathy dictates 
that the clergy and laity from other quarters, 
should meet them with a warm “right-hand ”’ 
and cordial co-operation. 





Peace Concress Detecates in Scnieswic. 
Mr. Joseph Sturge sends to the London Daily 
News the answer which the Peace Congress 
Delegates received from the Stadtholderate, and 
other members of the Holestein Government at 
Rendsburg. On the day preceding the interview, 
they called on some ofthe principal inhabitants 
of Kiel, among whom were the President of the 
assembly (since related to the same office, several 
of its :nfluential members,the burgomaster, and 
gentlemen representing other classes of the com- 
munity. These individuals, without a single 
exception, were willing to leave the question at 
issue between them and the Danes to fair and 
impartial arbitration. On the following day, the 
4th instant, the delegates waited upon the Stad- 
tholderate, and the following reply was made : 


—'That it was quite impossible for the Govern- 


ment of the Duchies to make any proposition, 
and that we must distinetly understand that we 
had no mission from them to the Danish Gov- 
ernment ; but that they should be willing to re- 
fer the claims of the Duchies to the decision of 
enlightened and impartial arbitrators, provided 
Denmark would also submit its claims tothe 
same tribunal, reserving for eventual arrange- 
ment the appointment, composition, and juris- 
diction of the court.”’ 


Farner Matuew. Father Mathew arrive? 
at St Louis on the 2Ist ult., and became th 
guest of Archbishop Hendrick. The disciple 
he has madetbroughout the States, exceer 
250,000, including upwards of 14,000 in New 
Orleans during the past month. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The excitement about the Fugitive Slave 
Law still continues. Meetings have been held 
in various parts of the North to consider what 
measures should be taken—what course should 
be pursued with regard to the matter. It is re- 
ported that the fugitives are arming them- 
selves very generally, and the utmost violence 
has been threatened if attempts are made to 
arrest them. The Jaw is almost universally 
condemned in this section of the country, and 
indignation and sorrow are expressed at its 
passage. At the late Whig convention, held 
in Springfield, the two following resolutions 
were passed unanimously concerning the law. 

‘* Resolved, That while, as good citizens, we 
cannot counsel open resistance to the execution 
of the Fugitive Slave act,we will give every pos- 
sible legal assistance to those who may be ar- 
rested under it, in the assertion and mainten- 
ance of their rights. 

** Resolved, Vhat the better to ensure the safety 
and rights of the fugitive, it is expedient and 
desirable, in the opinion of this Convention, that 
the Legislature of this Commonwealth, at its 
next session, should pass an act authorizing the 
Executive to appoint one or more Commission- 
ers in every county, whose duty it shall be to 
appear fur every person arrested as a fugitive 
under this law, to protect his rights, and aid 
him in establishing all facts necessary to pro- 
cure his discharge, and directing the payment of 
all expenses so incurred, by any person so ar- 
rested, in establishing his rights, to be made 
from the treasury of the Commonwealth.” 

The slave Hamlet, whose arrest under the 





new law we mentioned last week, has been re- 
stored to his home. Eight hundred dollars, the 
amount required to purchase his freedom, was 
subscribed in New York, and has been paid over 
to his owner. One hundred dollars of the sum 
was paid by Isaac Hollenbeck, a colored man. 


——Jenny Lind is still singing in Boston, 
and appears to be as attractive as ever. She 
has advertised a concert for Thursday evening, 
(the 10th inst,) the entire proceeds of which 
or at least her share of them are to be devoted 





Tue Lonpon Post Orrice. Perhaps the most 
remarkable place of its kind in the world, is the 
London Post Office. Our own Post Office, and 
that of New York, are curiosities to the uninitiated, 
but they will not stand a comparison,for one mo- 
ment, with the *London office. The business 
done there is almost incredible. Some idea of the 
amount may be gathered, however, from the fact 
that it employs a force of 2903 persons, and that 
at least 350,000 letters pass daily through the 
inland departmer:t alone. 

One of its most curious features is the making 
up and despatching the Indian mails, which are 
sent off semi-monthly, on the 7th and 24th. The 
letters are tied in packages, and then placed in 
iron chests, the lids of which, when shut, fasten 
with a spring, and cannot be opened without a 
chisel. ‘These chests are one foot eight inches 
long, one foot wide, and ten and a half inches 
deep ; not less than one hundred and twenty, on 
the average, are despatched every month. After 
being closed they are soldered, and the seal of 
the Post Office affixed. ‘They are then commit- 
ted to the charge of an agent, who accompanies 
them across France to Marseilles, never losing 
sight of them till they are placed on board the 
steamer for Alexandria, whence they find their 
way across the Isthmus of Suez, and down the 
Red Sea to their final destination. 

Another object of interest is the dead-letter of- 
fice. ‘The number of letters for whom no owners 
could be found, and which were therefore re- 
turned as dead, wasin 1849 not less than 1,476,- 
456 Of these 10,572, on being opened, were 
found to contain property to the amount of near- 
ly two millions and a half of dollars. Frequent- 
ly, indeed, letters containing money are posted 
without any direction. Aimost fifty thousand 
dollars annually come into the London Post Of- 
fice in this way, and sometimes it is with difficul- 
ty that the owners are discovered. Some time 
ago a letter, on being opened at the dead letter 
office, was found to contain bank notes to the 
value of seven thousand five hundred dollars. A 
vast number of letters are returned, under the 
pustal treaty, from the United States to Siweden 
as dead, no claimants for them appearing in this 
country ; on two several occasions 24,000 were 
thus sent back. The dead letters are opened and 
read, and if no clue can be found to the owner, 
are torn up and sold for waste paper. At the 
General Post Office, Washington, it is the practice, 
we believe, to burn such letters ; and in this res- 
pect, we think, the London office exhibits less 
delicacy than ours. The secrects of dead 





to charitable purposes. We have seen the state-| 
ment made, though we know not upon whose} 
authority, that the total of all her charitable gifts | 
while in England was near three hundred thous- | 
Land dollars. By the time our paper is distri- 
buted the concert, to which we have alluded, | 
will probably have taken place, though at the | 
time these lines were penned it was necessary to | 


use the future tense, in speaking of it. 


@——One of the bills which passed the 
late Congress and has become a Jaw is an act in 
aid of one of the most extensive railroad enter-| 
prises that have been undertaken on this side of | 


. . aay 
the Atlantic. We refer to the Mobile and Ohio} 
and Illinois Central Railroad. 


This road or rath-| 
er these roads will be not far from 1000 miles in| 
; 


The law grants alternate sections of | 
| 
. nee | 
ded such sections can be found within fifteen | 
miles of their line. ‘*This bill,’’ says the Rail | 
| Road Journal, ‘“‘secures the early construction | 


| 


of a railroad from Lake Michigan to the Gulf of} 


It opens a 
} 


length. 
land to them, along their whole length, provid- 





Mexico, in an almost straight line. 
the great lakes the shortest possible commani- 
cation with the gulf, and brings the produce of 
the tropies and of high northern latitudes within 
close proximity. Its line 1s identical with that! 
of the direction of trade and must ever constitute | 
one of its great channels between the extremes 
of the Union. 

The last number of Dickens's House- 
hold Words contains an account of a_ steam} 
| Plough which has lately been invented and used 
jin England, a sketch of % moymot he usinter- 
esting to some of our agricultural readers. Just 
think of ploughing by steam—how very strange 
to see a farmer holding a plough witha locomo- 





| tive instead of a yoke of oxen or apair of horses 
to drag it. But strange as this may appear, it 
has actually been done, and if the accounts we 
have seen are true, the day may not be tar distant | 


when the steam engine and steam plough will | 
be as necessary to the farmer, as the locomotive | 
land railroad are to the traveller. The following | 
description of the invention is given in the lan- | 
It is brief and clear, 





guage of the inventor 
land will be readily understood by recollecting 
the manner in whicha stationary engine draws a| 
‘train of ears up an inclined plane. 

| ‘* The engine moves across the centre of the 
| field on a light, portable railway. The ploughs 
| advance and recede on either side of the railway, 
lat right angles to it. 

| ** The ploughs employed consist of four ordi- | 
|nary, and four subsoil ploughs, fixed in a frame. 
| It is directed by a person standing upon a small 
| platform. 

| ** Two such ploughs, one on either side the 
|railway, alternately advance and recede ; the 
‘advancing plough working, the other idle until it 
| regains its proper position for ploughing the next 
| four furrows. On the completion of the four tur- 
rows both ways, the engine and side frame ad- 
| vance each three feet. 

‘The ploughs are attached to an endless 
chain, one hundred and fifty yards in !ength. 
They can be detached at pleasure, or shifted 
from one side of the chain to the other. ‘They 
trave! at the rate of five miles an hour, Provision 
ig made in case they strike against any impedi- 
ment.”’ 

Arrangements are made to suit irregu- 
larly shaped fields and to increase or diminish the 
number of ploughs, if necessary. With regard 
to the value of the invention, the author quoted 
uses the following language : 

‘« In the present state of things, it is difficult 
|to form acorrect estimate of the value of the in- 
vention in a commercial point of view. 1 will 
only say that a machine of the power, and with 
the arrangement described, would perform the 
work usually done by sixteen ploughs, driven by 
as many men, and drawn by thirty-two horses. 
Requiring itself the attendance of eight men, 
and a horse to draw the water for the engine, it 
would thus save the labor of thirty-two horses 
and eight men. Against this must be set an ex- 
pense of five shillings a day for coals.”’ 


Late advices from California do not 
confirm altogether, the report we gave last week. 
As usual in such cases, exaggerated accounts of 
the riot at Sacramento reached us first. It ap- 
pears that neither Mayor Bigelow, nor Dr. Rob- 
inson the leader of the squatters, had been killed. 
The former, however, had been severely wound- 
ed and the latter imprisoned. The city of Sacra- 
mento itself was standing according to the latest 
accounts, and never has been burnt. But still, it 
appears that serious disturbances have occured 
there in which several individuals were killed and 
many more wounded. Quiet was at length re- 
stored and the side of law finally triumphed. The 
conflicting claims of the squatters and !andhold- 
ers were in the course of adjustment, and the 
hope is expressed that before a great while 
everything would be amicably arranged. 


Governor Towns 1n Georcia. The Athens 
Banner, a Democratic journal, says Gov. 
Towns’s proclamation is ‘* buta solemn mumme- 
ry, under the existing calm of public opinion, 
after the late adjustment of the slavery question 
by Congress.” 


Tue Catnotic Cuurcw aNpD Freepom oF 
Tuovcut. ‘The Roman Catholic Bishops in 
Canada East have issued a pastoral letter, for- 
bidding the people of their charge to read Bibles 





or tracts or even newspapers. 





letters should be kept inviolate, and not exposed, 
as they are by asale as waste paper. 

Packages not exceeding in weight sixteen 
ounces, are permitted to be sent by the British 
mail, and many curious packages in consequence 
pass through the London Post Office. Game of 
various kinds, plum pudding, bits of wedding 
cake, lobsters,and strangest of all, live mice and 
pet canary birds have thus been forwarded and 
safely delivered. In one case, a lot of leeches 
were sent in bladders, several of which buist,and 
the water having wetted the letters, many of the 
poor creatures were found crawling over the cor- 
respondence of the nation, In another instance, 
a jar of strawberries was despatched through the 
mail, but being smashed in the bag, completely 
destroyed a packet fullof valuable lace belonging 
tothe late Queen Adelaide. A mercantile agent, 
going his round through the county soliciting 
orders, found he had forgot his pistol; he wrote 
to his wife for it, and she seut it by return of 
mail, labelled, and loaded to the ee with 
powder, ball and slugs. <A roast duck, a box 
of spiders, and a live snake, were aso among 
the packages forwarded in this way~ Most cu 
rious of all, however, was ‘a bank note for 
£50, without an envelope, the two ends being 
merely wafered together, did the addtess written 
on the back.—{Phila. Eve. Bulletin.- 


Fwertrve Staves. | Although weé had a sus- 
picion that there was a good many of the poor 
hunted fugitives from Southern bondage in this 
city, the number aciually found to have taken re- 
fage here is very astonishing. We were told by 
an intelligent, well informed colored man yes- 
terday, that one hundred and fifty have been 
driven hence to Canada, by the passage of the 
infamous Fugitive Slave Bill, by Congress— 
driven to seek refuge under a monerchy, from 
the blood-hounds of American Slavery—-set on 
by our Republican Government. Forty of these 


poor people, hunted away from theis places of 
service, encamped near the city’ am Tuesday 


night, and left for Victoria’s dominions next 


y. 

Some of them are almost entirely white, so 
much so as to be hardly recognized as of African 
descent. Men of stout arms and determined 
hearts are among them, and as they are armed 
and resolved to be free at all hazard, an attempt 
to arrest them would be no child's play. We also 
learn that a slave mother, with her fourchildren, 
has just gone safely through—from Virginia di- 


rect. 

The free colored people here are making very 
active and successful efforts in raisiag funds to 
aid their brethren in getting througli to Canada. 
They tell us nobody refuses aid --no matter what 
his politics are—everybody seems willing to give 
something to help the fugitives.—{ Pittsburgh 
Dis. 27. 


Oin or Poppy Seevs. Dr. Smith in his edito- 
tial correspondence to the Boston Medical Jour- 
nal,in a recent letter from Switzerland, speak- 
ing of the agricultural products of that and the 
adjoining country, says: ‘* Immense eréps are 
raised here of articles wholly unknown to Amer- 
ican farmers, and perhaps the kinds best fitted 
to particular localities, where grain and potatoes 
yield poorly under the best efforts. One of these 
is poppies. ‘Thousands of acres are at this mo- 
ment ready for harvest—which the traveller 
takes for granted, as he hurriesby, are to be 
manufactured into opium. ‘They are not, how- 
ever intended for medicinal use at&ll, but for a 
widely different purpose. From the poppy seed 
a beautiful transparent oil is made, which is ex- 
‘ensively used in house painting. It is almost 
as colorless as water, and possesses so many ad- 
vantages over flaxseed oil, that it may ultimate- 
ly supersede that article. Where flax cannot 
be grown poppies often can be, even in sandy 
poor soil. Linseed is becoming dearer, and the 
demand for paint is increasing. With white 
lead, poppy oil leaves a beautiful surface, which 
does not afterwards change by the action of 
light into a dirty yellow. In short, this oil is 
destined to bring about a revolution in domestic 
economy. Another season some one should 
make a beginning at home in this important 
branch of industry. The oil maybe used for 
other purposes, and even put in the cruet for 
salads.”’ 


Fvuerrive Stave Law. At the whig Con- 
vention held at Springfield on the 4th, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed, emcerning the 
above Law. 


Resolved, That whileas good citzens, we can- 
not counsel open resistance to the execution of 
the Fugitive Slave Act, we will give every pos- 
sible legal assistance to those whomay be arrest- 
ed under itin the assertion and maintenance of 
their rights. 

Resolved, That the better to insure the safety 
and rights of the fugitive, it is expedient and 
desirable, in the opinion of this Convention, that 
the Legislature of this Commonwealth, at its 
next session, should pass an act authorizing the 
Executive to appoint one or more Commission- 
ers in every county, whose duty it shall be to 
appear fur every person arrested a+ a fugitive 
under this law, to protect his rights, and aid 
him in establishing all facts necessaty to procure 
his discharge, and directing the payment of all 
expenses so incurred by any person so arrested, 
in establishing his rights, to be male from the 
Treasury of the Commonwealth. 


Copper on Lake Superior. An Exchange 


paper says : 
‘An arrival at Salt Ste Marie on the 11th of 
last month brought down from the Cliff Mine, on 
Lake Superior, about 20 tons of copper. Some 
of this was in huge masses, the largest weighing 
over 5,000 pounds. There is amass Tow wait- 
ing fur shipment at the Northern Mine, weigh- 
ing upwards of 6,000 Ibs. This single mine has 
this year produced about 200 tons of copper.”’ 


Maryann Exection. The latest advices 
state that the Democrats have carried the Gover- 
nor and the Wigs the Legislature, same as at 
the last election, 


Apvance or Power to tue West. Dr. 
Patterson, of the Philadelphia Mint, has pub- 
lished some useful tables, which show the cen- 
ter of Representative population in the United 
States at each census from 1790 to 1840 inclu- 
sive. By these tables it appears that— 

The centre of Representative population in 
1790 was 46 miles north, and east of Washing- 
ton, in Baltimore county, Maryland. 

In 1800 the centre was 64 miles north and 30 
west of Washington, in Adams county Pennsyl- 
vania, 

In 1820 it was 47 miles north and 71 west of 
Washington, in Morgan county, Virginia. 

In 1830 it was 43 miles north and 108 west of 
Washington, in Hampshire county, Virginia. 

In 1840 it was 36 miles north and 160 west 
of Washington, in Marion county, Virginia. 

By these calculations, the accuracy of which 
we see no reason to question, the Representative 
power, in its rapid and accelerated movement 
westward, has for fifty years kept nearly the 
same parallel of latitude. In that time it has 
moved 10 miles south and 182 miles’west ward 
as follows : 

From 1790 to 1800 

** 1800 to 1810 
1810 to 1820 
1820 to 1830 37 do 
1830 to 18140 52 do 


The caiculation is, that the census of 1850, 
now being taken, will show the centre of Rep- 
rvsentative population, in the State of Ohio. 

‘*‘A glance at the West presents to view,”’ says 
the Carrolton Economist, ‘‘a region comprising 
2,725,000 square miles, now peopled with a 
population, exclusive of aborigines, of only ten 
millions and capable of sustaining 847,500,000 
at the rate that England is populated. Sucha 
number will be found upon it before the middle 
of the next century according to the present rate 
of increase. 1ts mountains, valleys, lakes, and 
tivers are on the grandest scale. Its natural 
facilities for internal communication are great. 
The Missouri is 3,500 miles in length, or more 
than twice as long as the Danube. The Ohio 
is 600 miles longer than the Rhine. Its lakes 
extend from east to west over 15 1-2 degrees of 
longitude, covering an area of 93,000 square 
miles, and draining a country of 400,000 square 
miles. The Mississippi and its tributaries alone 
afford a steamboat navigation of 25,000 or 30 000 
miles. Its inland commerce in 1846 was $432- 
000,000, more than twice the foreign commerce 
of the country. The vast chains of railroads 
and dykes commenced, when completed, inter- 
secting it in every direction, will enhance it. 
A more bountiful soil, giving richer remaner- 
ation to the cultivator, cannot be found ona earth. 


13 miles 
39 «do 
41 do 


Hauirax Omrrrev. A notice has been is- 
sued by the British Post Office Department, 
that the Cunard steamers on the New York 
line will hereafter proceed direct without touch- 
ing at Halifax either way. Letters may be ad- 
dressed by the steamers to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, if specially marked via the 
United States ; if not so marked, they will be 
forwarded by packets. 


Tue Revenve in Boston. The revenue from 
duties at the Boston Custom House, for Sept., 
was $470,118, against $594,352 in the same 
month last year. The Sub Treasurer at Boston 
had in his iron chest Sept. 30, $3,104,506. 











MARRIAGES, 








In Cambridge, 2d inst, by Rey Mr Muzzey, Wm Plumer, 
Esq. of Boston, to Miss Emily J. daughter of Joseph H. 
Lord, of C. 

In Brooklire, 3d inst, by Rev Mr Knapp, Mr Frederick 
Guild, of Roxbury, to Miss Sarah Woodward, of B. 

In Waltham, Ist inst, by Rev Mr Hill, Mr Augustus 
Flagg, (of the firm of Little & Brown, Boston,) to Miss 
Lucy A. daughter of E. Hobbs, Esq. 

In Providence, by Rev. E. M. stone, Mr James P. Met- 
calf to Miss Abby B. Mason. 

In Concord, N.H. 25:h ult, by Rev Mr Woodbury, Mr 
Joseph C. A. Till, to Miss Elien, dauguter of Mr Lewis 
Downing, all of Concord. 














DEATHS, 








In Dorchester, 3d inst, Mrs Mary Liversidge, 77 yrs. 
In Roxbury, 2d in-t, Augustus Peabody, Esq. 70 yrs. 
In Newburyport, Sept 28, Mr Periey Tenney, 77 yrs. 





In Wiscasset, Sept 23, Jonas Brooks, 89 yrs, a native of 
Lincoln, Mass. He has resided in Wiscasset about 40 


DANIBLL & C0, 


249 WASHINGTON STREET. 249 
‘ 


—_ 


HAVING RECEIVED OUR STOCK OF 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 


We are now prepared to show a great variety of NEW 
and RICH STYLES of 


DRESS SILKS, LONG AND SQUARE 
CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
With every other style of WINTER SHAWLS. 


THIBETS, 
OE es eee ces ea at elas 
WIDE BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS, 
LINEN CAMBRIC HDKPS. 


From 10 cents to $10 each. Among the Handkerchiefs 
may be found some of the RICHEST GOODS ever offered 
for sale in this city. 


Hosiery and Gloves, 
CENTRE TABLE & PIANO COVERS. 


IN OUR 


LINEN DEPARTMENT, 


We have recently received, direct from the mannfacturers, 
the same style of Goods we have so long sold, made of 
PURE FLAX, comprising every article of Linens wanted 
in a family. 3 


DAMASKS, TOWELING, DOYLIES, SHEETINGS, 
SHIRTINGS, &c. 


Imperial and Lancaster Quilts, 


BATH AND WHITNEY 


BLANKETS, 


‘“FLANNELS AND COTTONS, 
Of all widths and qualities. With every other article of 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


We have constantly on hand, all kinds of MOURNING 
GOODS, and are enabled to farni-h families with every 
aiticle, at a moment’s notice. 

Having « FULT. ASSORTMENT of every article in our 
line, we trust that by persona! attention to business, and 
selling Goods at 


VERY LOW PRICES! 


We shall continue to receive our share of patronage. 


OUR MOTTO IS 
LARGE SALES, SMALL PROFITS, 


ONE PRICE ONLY! 


DANIELL & CO., 


eotis& eotos2m No. 249 Wasnineton Sr. 


NEW DRY GOODS! 


SILK AND SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 
66 HANOVER STREET, 
Old Stand of C. F. Bagley & Co., 
A large and complete »fsortment of 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 
SILKS, SHAWLS, CLOAKS, 


DRESS GOODS, 


THIBETS, VELVETS, CASHMERES, 


Blankets, Flannels and Quilts; 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES & VESTINGS, 


AMERICAN GOODS. &e. 


STUART & FORBES, 
66 HANOVER 8T. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CHEAP BOOK STORE, 
AT THE OLD STAND, 
N. W. CORNER OF FIFTH AND ARCH STREETS. 
ROBT. E. PETERSON, Proprietor. 
HIS estal. ishment has been long and favorably known 
as the cheapest Bookstore in the Union ; and where 
there is alwa's to be found a very extensive and valuable 
collection of bvoks, (both foreign and American,) in every 
department of literature. The THEOLOGICAL por:ion of 
the stock embraces many thousand volumes, many of 
which are very scarce. A catalogue of the entire stock has 
just been publi-hed, which will be forwarded to all who 
may address the proprietor, post-paid. Attention is invited 
to the following list of books ané prices ;— 
Kitto’s Cyc'opedia of Biblical Knowledge, 2 vols, @5 50 
Encyctopedia of Religious Knowledge, 1 vol, 2 75 
Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby’s Commentary, 4 vols, $6 
Bishop tiopkins’ Works, 1 vol, royal &vo. $3 
Watts’ Works, complete, 7 vols, 8vo. $11 


octl2 





oct5 tf 











years, and was one of the most honest and upright of men. 
In Portland, Me. 7th inst, Capt Benjumin Whitmore, for- 
merty of Newburyport, 72 yrs 


In Thomaston, Me. go. ul, Fou John O’Brien, formerly ; Spenceri 


Warden of the State Prison. 
In Newmarket, N.H. Ist inst, Rev John Adams, long | 
known as the Reformation prencher. j 
In Monterey, August 14, Dr Wim L. Booth, assistant sur- 
geon U. 8 A. 
In Portsmouth, N. H. 4th inst. Mrs Sarah Cate, widow | 
of the late Samuel W. Cate, 75 yrs. 
In Bu®alo, N. Y. Ist inst, Lydiah Stetson, widow of the 
late Suow Stetson, of S ituate, Mass. 92 yre. 








Massachusetts Cincinnati. 

Tr The Standing Committee of the Massacuusetrs 
CINCINNATI, in conformity with a vote of the Society, give 
notice exclusively, to the Widows and Orphans of deceased 
Members, and to such of their Brethren who need assist- 
ance, to make application to either of the Committee, be- 
fore Nov. 4, 1850. Those Widows and Orphans who may 
apply, must state who were their husbands, and who were 
their Fathers. 

Tae Commitee, 


Messrs. Robert G. Shaw, Wm. Perkins, John Bryant, 
Thos. Jackson, Adams Bailey, John Homans, Wenrv K. } 
Hancock, James W. Sever, aud Thos. Seward, of Boston ; | 
Alfred L. Baury, of Newton; Henry A. 8. Dearborn, of | 
Roxbury ; Lovett Peters, of Westborough ; Charies S. Da- 
vies, of Portiand ; Seth Drew, of Kingston ; Fdmund T. 
Hastings, of Medford ; Zibeon Hooker, of Sherburne ; and | 
Elijah Vose, of Dorchester, are, bv this advertisement, no- | 





tified to meet, in the Unirep Srates Horet, in this city, | 
on Tuvurspay, Nov. 7, 1850, at Ten o’clock, A. M. 


ADAMS BAILEY, Recorder. 
octs 5tis 





rr Unirartan Convenrtrion.—The undersigned, a Com- 
mitiee of the Third Congregational Sovie'y in Springfield, 
to make arrmgements to receive and provide jor all who 
may attend the Unitarian Conve ‘tion, to be held at Spring- 
field, on October L5th, 16th and 17th, hereby give notice that 
ample accommodations will be made for al! Clergyimen, 
Laymen, and friends who may visit Springfield on that oc- 
casion. A committee will be in attendance at the chapel 
of the society, where our friends are requested to report 
themselves ou their arrival. 
JAMES M. THOMPSON, 
JOUN MILLS, Jr. 
HENRY SMITH, 
EDWARD SAVAGE, 


*99)71mmu0D 


GEORGE WALKER, 
Springfield, Sept 28. 





Ty AvutTumNaL Convention.—The Autumnal Conven- 
tion of Unitarian Ciergymen and Laymen will be held at 
Springfield on the 15th, 16th and 17th days of Oc ober. Our 
friends in Springfield anticipate a full attendance 3; and it is 
hoped that delegates wil) be sent from al! our societies. 

Persons attending the Convention will be furnished 
with railroad tickets from Bost:'n to Springfield, and the 
way stations from Boston to Worcester, at half the usual 
price. 

Cars leave Boston for Springfield at 74 an .M. 
at 24 and 4 P. M. oor shea: err tibis 

7 Tickets may be procured at Crosny & NIcHOLS’s, 
111 Washington street, and at the Ticket Office in Wor- 
cester, and may be used from Tuesday, 15th, to Saturday, 
19th, inclusive. , 

The same arrangement has been made with the agents of 
the Providence and Worcester and the Worcester and 
Nashua Railroads. 

CALVIN LINCOLN, 


oct5 Chairman of the Com. of Arrangements. 





ty Sunpay Scnoor Soctety.—The Treasurer of the 
Sunday School Socfety acknowledges the receipt of Ten 
Vollars, contributed by the Teachers and Young Ladves’ 
Bible Cla-s connected with the Sunday School at Jamaica 
Plain. Poxbury, of which Rev. G. Reynolds is pastor, to 
constitute th: ir Superintendent, Mr Edward D. Boit, a Life 
Member ; and Ten Dollars more from the Teachers and 
Young Ladies’ Bible Class of the same School, to constitute 
Miss Lucretia Williams, a most devoted teacher of the 
School, also a Life Member of the Society. ol2 





‘aor Notice. Temperance Lectures.—The Young Men’s 
T. A. Society of this city have made arrangements for a 
series of Sunday evening meetings, to be conducted by 
clergymen of the different sects, commencing on Sunday 
evening next, by a discourse from Rev M. Rogers, at 
the Central Church, Winter street, at 74 o’clock. Rev E. 
S. Gannett, D. D., will preach a discourse on the succeed- 
ing Sunday evening, at the same place. octl2 





a Norice. Fragment Society.—The thirty-eighth 
annual meeting of this Society will be held at the house of 
Mrs Thomas B. Wales, 24 Winter street, on Monday, Oct. 
14th, at3 P.M. Members who may be unable to attend 
will please send the amount of their subscriptions at that 
time. For the Bourd. M. C. SMITH, 

octl2 Secretary. 





wy Notice. Boston Association of Congregational 
Ministers —The next meeting of this Association will be 
held on Monday, P M. next, at the house of Rev F. vp. 


Huntington, in Roxbury. 
octlz 8. B. CRUFT, Scribe. 





tr Norice.—The Asnual Sermon before the Fatherless 
and Widow's Society will be delivered Sunday evening, 
October 13th, by Rev Mr Mason, in Grace Church, Tempie 
street. octl2 





Wantev.—Copies of the “Christian Register ” of 
April 7th, 1849, (No. 14,) are wanted at this office. Persons 
who have this number to spare, will do the Publisher a 
kindness by forwarding them by mail, or otherwise, direct- 
ed “ Chrietian Register, Boston.” augz4 





ay Paivate Boarp. Gentlemen and Ladies or families 
travelling, and visiting the city for a few days or weeks, 
will find pleasant accommodations at the house of the Pub- 








lisher of this paper, No. 1 Bedford Place. may 18 


Baxter's Works, 4 vols, royal 8vo $10 
Poli Synops s © iticorum, 5 vols, folio, $30 
Treanii Pypgardantia 2 vols, folio, $12 
eLegibus Heracorum Rivualipas, Z vols, fol. &7 50 
o do 0 1 vol, folio, $4 
Charnock’s Works, 2 vols, folio, $16 
Claude’s Essay, 2 vols, folio, $175 
Harmer’s Observations, 4 vols, 8vo. S4 
Komaine’s Works, 8 vols, 12mo. $4 
Mede’s Works, | vol, folio, $12 5u 
‘lillotson’s Sermons, 14 vols, 12mo, $1! 
Dr. Samuei Clarke’s Sermons, 10 vols, 12mo, $6 
Lightfoot’s Works, 4 vols, folio, $24 


| Ralph Erskine’s Works, 10 vols, »>vo. $20 


Watson’s Theological Tracts, 6 vols, 5vo. $7 
Marsh’s Michaelis New Testamant, 3 vols, 8vo. @6 
Flavel’s Works, | vol, folio, &9 
MeGavip’s Protestant E-says, 2 vols, 8vo. $2 50 
Pa'ey’s Works, 6 vols, 8vo. $4 
Coterlinus Pattes Apostolici, 2 vols, folio, $30 
Rev Thos Scotv’s Works, 5 vols,-vo $3 
Rev John Scott’s Works, 2 vols, folio, 85 
Pooles’ Annotations, 3 vols, quarto, $15 
Vitringa on Isaiah, 2 vols, folio, $9 

do Apocalypse, | vol, $2 50 
Bishop Beveridge’s Works, 2 vois, folio, $12 
John Donne's, ). D., Works, 6 vols, 12mo. $4 50 
Bishop Porteus’ works, 6 vols, $8 50 
Lampe, on John, 3 vols, 4to, $8 
Bixhop Reynold’s Works, 1 vol, folio, $7 
Bishop tia:l’s Works, best edition, $22. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE CLOSING SCENE, 


| Or Christianity and 'nfidelity Contrasted. in the last Hours 


of Remarkable Persons. By the Rev Erskine Neule, M. A. 
Ist American from the 3d London edition, | vel, i2mo. pp. 
700, $1 2)}.—Also, 

The Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some 
varts of Geological Science, by the Rev John Pye Smith, 
D.D LL. D., new edition from the 4th London, greatly en- 
larged, | vol, 8vo. $1 50. 

THE PASTOR’S WIFE. 

A Memoir of Mrs Sherman, of Surrey Chapel, London; 

edited by her Husband, the Rev James Sherman. This is 


the 2d American edition of this exceedingly interesting 
Christian Biography, 1 vol, 12mo0. $1. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S MANUAL, 


By the Rev Ben). Dorr, D. D., 3d edition enlarged, 1 vol, 
12mo. 75 cents. 


THE HISTORY OF 4A POCKET PRAYER BOOK, 


By the Rev Benj. Dorr, 0. D., 3d edition enlarged, 24mo. 
50 cents Orders from a distance filled with the greatest 


care and despatch. 
ROBT. E. PETERSON. 


octl2 It 
THE BEST COLLECTION OF ATLASES. 
For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 1!2 Washington street, 


OHNSTON’S National Atlas, imperial folio, 56 maps, 
half mverocco. 

Maps of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know]- 
edge Atlas, 218 maps, folio, half Russia. 

Lizar’s Evinburgh Atlas. 70 maps, folio, half mor. 

Johns:on’s Physical Atlas, royal 4to, 24 maps of Geology, 
Hydrography, Meterology, and Natural H story, half mor. 

Black’s General Atlas of the World, imperial 4to, 61 
maps, h. If mor. 

Sharpe’s Corresponding Atlas, imperial 4to, 54 maps, half 
mor. 

‘Tanner's wutvasast Atlas, 4to, 70 maps, half bound. 

Mitner’s Descripfive Atlas, 4to, 72 maps of Astronomy 
and Physical und Political Geography, cloth. 

Milner’s Atias of Physical Geography, 15 maps and 130 
a on wood, 4to, cloth. 

inlay’s Classica! Atlas, royal 8vo. 25 maps, half bound 

Finlay’s Atlas of Modern Geography, royal 8vo. 3¢ maps, 
half mor. 

Butler’s Modern Atlas, 8vo 23 maps. 





ol2 





12} cents. 
CONTENTS. 

1. French Novels and Novelists—Dublin University Mag- 

azine. 

2. The tiouse of Gu'se —Blackwood’s Magazine. 

3. Grace Kennedy—Dublin University Maguzine. 

4. British Relations with 8t Domingo—Fraser’s Magazi 

5. My Novel; or, Var.eties in English Life—Blackwood's 

Magazine. 

6. The Crystal Palace m the Park—Spectator. 

Poetry—Sea-Side Sonnets, The Singer, May-Flowers, 
The Liberian Beacon, Blind Girl to her Sister. 

Short Articles—Aeronaut on Horseback, Foreign Rela- 
tions of Great Britain, Transmarine Telegraph, Dwarf 
Trees, The Indian Games, Goethe I oundation. 

7 A new volume has just commenced. 

Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts, 

Oct 12. 


PEABODY'S CONSOLATIONS—New Epirion. 


ROSBY & NICHOLS publish this day—Christian 
Conso'ations, Ly Rev. A. P. Peabody ; a new edition, 
with an addition of five new Viscourses, 

Just received,—The Scripture Text Book; Scripture 
Texts, arranged for the use of Ministers, 8. 8. Teachers and 
families. The Pastor’s Hard Book, composing s:lections 
of Scripture, arranged for rarer soceiers of Official Duty, 

i Order, &c. For sale by 
road : CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington street. 


OF eam sceayy LIVING AGE. No. 335. 
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. ‘ . ! 

Consumption! Cousampiion !! 

R. FIELD, (Member of the Mass. Medical Society,) 
D believing in the CuRABILITY OF ConsumpPTioN, will 
eontinue to devote himselfto the examination wud treat. 
ment of Diseases of the Throat, Heart and Lungs ; also tu 
Dyspepeia and Liver Complaint, as being often connected 
with Consumption, and frequent'y the cause of it. 

Office hours from 9 to 2. 152 Gouct street, Boston, near 


the Revere House. 
GEO. FIELD, M. D. 


octl2 
ACRED Phil hv of 8 Sacred Philosophy ot 
the Seasous, edited by Rev. Dr. Greenwood. 4 vols. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


Price $2. For sale by 
septl4 111 Washington street. 
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NEW WORKS. 


THE FOOT-PRINTS OF THE CREATOR; 
—oR— 
THE ASTEROLEPIS8 OF STROMNESS. 
BY HUGH MILLER. 
WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


From the Third London Edition. With a Memoir of the 
Author, by Louis A@assiz. 12mo. cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Notices of the English Edition. 


“In its purely geological character, the ‘ Foot-prints’ is 
not surpussed by any modern work of the same Class. In 
this volume, Mr Miller discusses the developement hypoth= 
esis, or the hypothesis of natural law, as maintained by La- 
marck, and by the author of the ‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ and 
has subjected it, in its geological aspect, to the most rigor- 
ous examination. He has stripped it even of i's semblance 
of truth, and restored to the Creator, as governor of the 
Universe, that power and those functions which he was 

pposed to have resi Jutits birth. * * * Theearth 
bas still to surrender mighty s-crets—and great revelations 
are yet to issue from sepulchres of stone. It is from thé 
vaults to which ancient hfe has been consigned that the 
history of the dawn of life is to be composed.” —North Brit- 
ish Review. 


“ Scientific knowledge equally remarkable for compre- 

hensiveness and accuracy ; a style at all times singulurly 
clear, vivid. and powerful, ranging at will, and without ¢ 
fort, from the most natural and graceful simplicity, through 
the playful, the graphic, and the vigorous, to the im ressive 
eloquence of great thoughts greatly expressed ; reasoning 
at once comprehensive in scope, strong in grasp, and point- 
edly direct in application,—these qualities combine to ren- 
der the ‘Fvot-prints’ one of the most perfect refutations of 
error, and defences of truth, that ever exact science has 
produced.”—Free Church Magazine. 
“In Mr. Miller we have to hail the accession to geolog- 
ical writers of a man highly qualified to advance the sci- 
ence. His work, to a begi ner, is worth a thousand didac- 
tic treatises.”— Sir R. Murchison’s Address. 


Dr. BuckLanp, at a meeting of the British Association, 
said, he had never been so much astonished in his life by the 
powers of any man as he had been by the geologica! des- 
criptions of Mr. Miller. That wonderful man deserit ed 
these objects with a facility which made him ashamed of 
the comparative meagreness and poverty of his own des- 
cri;tions in the “ Bridgewater Treatise,’ which had cost 
him hours and days of labor. He would give his left hand 
to possess such powers of descripticn as this man ; and if it 
pleased Providence to spare his useful life, he, if any one, 
would certainly render the science atiractive and popular, 
and do equal service to theology and geology. 





THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; 
—oR— 
STUDIES OF THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF 
NATURE, 


BY ROBERT HUNT, 


Author of ** Panthea,” “ Researches on Light,” etc. 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Notices of the English Press. 


“ We know of no work upon science which is *o well 
calculated to lift the mind from the admiration of the won- 
drous works of creation to the belief in, and worship of, a 
First Great Cause. * * * One of the most readable epi- 
tomes of the present state and progress of science we have 
yet perused.”— Morning Herald, London. 

“ The design of Mr. Hunt’s volume is striking and good. 
The subject is very ably dealt with, and the object very 
well attained ; it displays a fund of knowledge. and is the 
work of an eloquent and earnest man.”—T'ke Examiner, 
London. 


12:mo. 


Second Edition. Revised. 
THE EARTH AND MAN: 


Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography, in its rela- 
tion to the History of Mankind) By Arno_p Guyot, 
Prof. Phys. Geo. and Hist., Neuchatel. Translated from 
the French, by Prof. C. C. Ferron.—With !Hiustrations. 
12mo. cloth. Price, $1.25. 


New Edition Revised and Enlarged. 
THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 
BY JOHN HARRIS, D. D. 


12mo. cloth. Price $1.00. 
o> Just published and for sa'e by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


octl2 59 Washington Street. 





Exposition des Nouveautes 


—AT THE— 


LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Anp 1 Hawtey Srreet, Boston. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


RESPECTFULLY GIVE NOTICE 
—OFr THE— 
ARRIVAL AND OPENING 


of their large importation of 


Rich and Fashionable Goods, 
FOR THEIR FALL SALES, 


Being selections from all the new and choice styles of 
LONG AND SQUARE 


SHA WHLS, 
} DRESS & CLOAK SILKS, 


OASEMERES D’ECOSSE. MOUSSELINES DE LAINE, 
and al] other new Dress Fabrics, Cloak Goods, Velvets, 
Thibets, Cashmeres and Merinos; Embroideries ; Laces ; 


Scarfs. 
MOURNING GOODS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, etc., etc., which are to appear this 
Season in Paris and London. 


—ALSO— 

A COMPLETE STOCK OF STAPLE GOODS, 
Linen Sheetings, of all widths; Linen Shirtings and 
Frontings ; Damasks and Damask Cloths ; Napkins 
and Doylies to match; Blankets, Fianneis, 
Counterpanes, Cottons, Furnitures, Table 
and Piano Cloths, and all other 


HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES, 


in all of which we are careful to have fabrics which will 
give sutisfaction. 

Having added a new building, ONE HUNDRED FEET 
LONG, iwo stories high, for our Wholesale Trade, thus ex- 
tending our store through to Hawley street, and ent rely 
refitted our former Store, exclusively for our Retail Trade, 
we have now 


THE LONGEST STORE 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


berng 250 feet by 31, ard well filled with the richest and 
best selected Stock it has ever been our pleasure to present 
to our friends and customers ; avd a price has been affixed 
to each article, which we feei assured will be perfectly sat- 
isfactory to the buyer. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


sept21 6wis GEO. W. WARREN & CO 





‘to Country Merchants, 


DRUGS. 


URKEY OPIUM—3 chests, prime, 
REFINED BORA X—25 cases, English, 
INDIA SENNA—20 bales, prime, 
HYDRIODATE POTASH—100 tbs, best imported, 
ALCOHOL—50 barrels, 80 and 95 per cent, 
QUICKSILVER—12 kegs, best Trieste 
ARROW ROOT—2000 ths, very superior, 
GUM ARABI‘ '—20 ca-es, various grades, 
CREAM TARTAR—5000 ths, crysta’s and powder, 
SUP. CARB. SODA—25 kegs, Enzlish, 112 fbs each, 
CASTOR OIL—3000 gals. E. 1. and American, 
Together with a general assortment of Medicines, Chemi- 
cals, Perfumery, Surgical Instruments, Dye Stuffs, choice 
Medicinal Wines and Liquors, &c. For sale low, for cash 
or approved credit, by 
BREWERS, STEVENS & CUSHING, 
6wis 90 Washington street. 


Boots and Shoes! 


OLD STAND, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


NHE subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 

and the public in general, that having greatly enlarged 
and improved his store, he is enabled, by the greater facil- 
ities afforded him, to keep a large and more extensive stock 
of FASHIONALLE BooTs anv Snoges than heretofore — 
Having made arrangements with the best manufacturers in 
this State and New York, he will be constantly supplied 
with the latest styles and best qualities of Gents, Lady 
Boys, Misses and Children’s Boots and Shoes, which will be 
soid at reasonable prices, and warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. 


sept7 











Boots and Shoes made to order at short notice. 
THEO. H. BELL, 155 Washington st, 
Opposite Old South Church. 


- Communion Ware. 


ee Subscribers would invite the attention of purchas- 
ers to their large assortment of COMMUNION 
WARE, of English and American manufacture, compris- 
ing Silver Plated, Plated on Britannia, and Britannia Metal 
Flagons, Cups, Bowls, Plates, &c. Any pattern of Silver 


made to order. 
JONE*, BALL & POOR, 
226 Washington, corner of Summer street, 
Sign of the Golden Eagle. 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


ROSBY & NICHOLS have in press, and will shortly 
publish, Memoirs of the late Rev. James H. Perk 

by Wm. H. Channing, wi lecti from his writings, 2 
vols, 12mo. A Study for Young Men, a Sketch of the Life 
of sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, | vol. Hamboldt’s Letters 
toa Lady, with a preface by the American edior, 1 vol. 
Christian Consolation, by Rev. A. P. Peabody, a new edi- 
tion, enlarged. 111 Washington street. 


At Home, 


D, MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row 
opposite the Boston Museum, will personally employ 
his discovery (Ether,) extract and fill teeth, and insert his 
beautiful artificial ones, without the slightest pain. 

july 27 eoptf. 
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GUIDE TO THE Ss VIOUR; or the Inquirer Aw 
risted in the ways of Salvation, by Rev. Amos Sutton 
D.D., author of “ The Family Chaplam,” “ A Narrative 
the Orissa Mission,” etc. 18mo. cloth; price %5c. Just 
pub‘ished and for s#le by GOULD, KENDALL & LIN- 
COLN, 59 Washington street. ° Octs 


Eastern Exchange Hotel, 
BY J. B. CARTER, 
OPPOSITE EASTERN RAILROAD STATION. 
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POETRY, 








(For the Register.| 


The Cricket to September. 


The long pure light that brings 
To earth her perfect crown of bliss 
Wanes slow—the thoug! tful drooping of the grain 
And the faint breath of the earth-loving things 


Say this. 


When the dews at night 
Clasp the coo! shadows—all in vain 
1 look along the meadows’ level dark 
To see the fire-fly lift her gentle light 
Again. 





From the thick-woven shade 
Where on the red-cipped moss to-day 
A crimson ray alit—the blue-bird sends 
One melancholy note up the brown glade 
Th.s way. 


Last night, I saw an Eft 
Craw! to the worm's forsaken bier, 


ing in agony over the grave of his beloved. 


youth. *ltis well that you have brought me 
here to say so. 
courses must be opposite. Your way lieth here 
—mine yonder !’ 


‘HER HEART BRAKE IN ‘SILENCE.’ 
But the silence of the church-yard is now brok- 
en by a voice—not of the youth—nor a voice of 
laughter and ribaldrv. 
“My son! dost thou see this grave? and dost 
thou read the record in anguish, whereof may 
come repentance !” 
‘ Of what should I repent?’ answered the son; 
‘and why should ng Eh acamcad ambition for fame 
relax in its strength because my mother was gid 
and weak?’ 


‘Is this indeed oursont’ says the father, bend- 
*Ican well believe [ am not;’ exclaimeth the 


Our natures are unlike; our 


So the son left the father kneeling by the 
grave. 


Again a few years are passed. It is winter, 
with a roaring wind and a thick gray fog. The 
graves inthe church-yard are covered with snow, 
and there are great icicles in the church-porch. 
The wind now carries a swathe of snow along 


And even a few trees, a single clump of half a 
dozen, or one or two scattered here and there 
upon a farm, or disposed before a dwelling, may 
change the whole landscape; so prominent, 
pervading, and powerful an element of the 
natural world is enshrined in the trunk, branch- 
es, and foliage of a spreading tree. ‘A single 
tree by a farmer’s house,’ Mr. Emerson 0- 
serves, ‘* protects it, and gives it a desirable aur 
of seclusion and rest ; as if it must be the resi- 
dence of peace and contentment. One almost 
covets a house so pleasantly sheltered ; while 
an unprotected, solitary house seems to shiver 
in the North wind, and we involuntarily wish for 
the inhabitants a more cheerful home. Why 
should not at least one be found growing near 
the dwelling of every man, even the poorest and 
humbjest ? *’ 

Now at the rate of consumption and destruc- 
tion going on hitherto in the forests of our 
country, together with the neglect of planung 
new trees, or renewing the woods, in the course 
of fifty or a hundred years we should be reduced 
to a barreaness and forest poverty, that, if not 
so great as that of Spain, would render us de- 
pendent on other parts of the world for some of 


To die there as 1 think—Beetle nor Bee 
Nor the Ephemera’s etherial weft 
Sport here. 


Yet great has been life’s rest 5 
Almost how the grass grows I know 
And the Ant sleeps—the busy summer long 
I have kept the secret of the ground-bird’s nest 
Below. 


But sweeter my employ 
In some stil) hours ;—1I seem to live 
Too near the beating of earth’s mighty heart, 
Not to have Jearned how she can joy 
And grieve. 


°'T was on a night ast June— 
Into the clear bold sky 
The little stars stole each with separate thrill, 
And the mossed Fir top woke iis mystic rune 
Close by. 


Upon yon westering slope 
Two beauteous human shapes there stood, 
Rosy with ewilight, iecening ce my sung— 
1 knew I sang to them of love and hope— 
Life’s good. 


The little stars’ soft rays 
Again thrill through their realm of Peace, 
One shadow haunts the slope ; a song I sing 
To match the broken music of her days— 
Then cease. 





Evening. 


'T is gone, that bright and orbed blaze, 
Fast fading from our wi-tfal gaze ; 
Yon mantiing cloud has hid from sight 
The last faint pulse of quivering ligh'- 


Jn darkness and in weariness 

The traveler on his way must press, 
No gleam to watch of tree or tower, 
Whiling away the lonesome hour. 


#8un of my soul! Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night ifthou be near ; 

O, may no earth-born cloud arise 

To hide thee from thy servant's eyes. 


When round thy wondrous works below 
My searching, rapturous glance | throw, 
Tracing out Wisdom, Power, and Love, 

In earth or sky, in stream or grove ;— 


Or by the light thy words disclose 
Watch Time’s full! river as it flows, 
Scanning thy gracious Pregadence, 
Where not too deep for mortal sense ;— 


When with dear friends sweet talk Lhold, 
And ali the flowers of life unfold ;— 

Let not my heart wi:hin me burn, 
Except in all I thee discern. 


When the s: ft dews of kindly sleep 

My wearied eyelids gent], steep, 

Be my last thought— How sweet to rest 
For ever on my Savivur’s breast! 


Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without thee I cannot live: 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without thee I dare not die. 


Thou Pramer of the light end dark, 
Bteer through the tempest thine own ark : 
Amid the howling wintry sea 


We are in port if we have thee. 


The rulers of this Christian land, 
"fwixt thee and us ordain'd to stand— 
Guide thou their course, O Lord, aright, 


Let us do all asin thy sight. 


O, by thine own ead burden, borne 

®o meekly up the hill of scorn, 

Teach thou thy priests their daily cross 
To bear as thine, nor count it loss! 


If some poor wandering child of thine, 
Have spurn’d to-day the voice divine, 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin ; 
Let him no more he down in sin. 


Watch by the sick: enrich the poor 

With blessings from thy boundless store : 
every mourner’s sleep to-night 

Like infant's slumbers, pure and light. 


Come near and bless us when we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we take ; 
Till in the ocean of thy love 

We lose ourselves in heaven above. 


the tops of the graves, as though the.‘ sheeted 
dead ’ were at some melancholy play ; and hark! 
the icicles fall with a crash and jingle, like a 
solemn mockery of the echo of the unseemly mirth 
of one who is now coming to his final rest. 
‘There are two graves near the old yew tree ; 
and the grass has overgrown them. A third is 
close by; and the dark earth at each side has 
just been thrown up. The bearers come ; with 
a heavy pace they move along ; the coffin heaveth 
up and down, as they step over the intervening 
graves. 

Grief and old age had seized upon the father, 
and worn out his life ; and premature decay soon 
seized upoa the son, and gnawed away his vain 
ambition, and his useless strength, till he prayed 
to be borne, not the way yonder that was most 
opposite to his father and his mother, but even the 
same way they had gone—the ~~ which leads 
to the Old Church-yard Tree. [Dickens's House- 
hold Words. 


RURAL LETTERS. 


Value of Forest Trees —Insensibility to their Worth and 
Beauty—Wanton Destruction of them— Richness of the 
Forests of America—Rapidity of their Disappearance. 

While I was writing my last week’s letter, an 
agricultural friend said to me, reminding me ofa 
particular location, ‘* You know that grand elm 
that stands by the side of the hill with the 
springs; 1 would give a thousand dollars for it, 
it I could have it by my house upon my farm.” 
A thousand dollars fora living tree! But 
cut down it would hardly sell for ten cents. It 
would take a hundred years to produce such a 
tree ; a couple of hours’ work would destroy it. 
And yet, there are men, sagacious enough in re- 
gard to the ‘main chance,’’—money-getting, 


such a tree, and so thoughtless of the estimate 
which persons of taste would set upon it, that 
they would cut it down without a moment's hes- 
itation, tosave a sixpence worth of grass annu- 
ally. A man in thissame neighborhood actual- 
ly, cut down, without any warning, a mag- 
| nificent elm tree which stood by the road-side, 
a little beyond the stone-wall that encircled his 
field of clover, because he thought it shaded his 
grass too much! Had the neighbors been aware 
of his intention, they would almost give him the 
value of his whole crop of grass to have spared 
that tree; but the ignorant creature had no more 
conception of sensibility to the beauties of nature 
in others, than he had the reality of such sensi- 
bility in himself. And the bare fronts of so 
many farm-houses, set straight upon the dusty 
streets, with neither tree nor shrub near them, 
show how common 
sensibility in the country. 








MISCELLANEOUS. — 








THE OLD CHURCH-YARD TREE. 


A TROSE POEM. 


There is an old yew tree which stands by the 
wall in a dark quiet corner of the church-yard. 

And achild was at play beneath its wide- 
spreading branches, one fine day in the early 
He had his lap full of flowers, which 
the fields and Janes had supplied him with, and 
he was humming a tune to himself ashe wove 


spring. 


them into garlands. 


And a little girl at play among the tomb-stones 
crept near to listen ; but the boy was so intent 
upon his garland, that he did not hear the gentle 
footsteps, as they trod softly over the fresh green 
grass. When his work was finished, and all the 
flowers that were in his lap were woven together 
in one long wreath, he started up to measure its 
length upon the ground, and then he saw the lit- 
tle girl, as she stood with her eyes fixed upon 
him. He did not move or speak, but thought to 
himself that she looked very beautiful as she 
stood there with her flaxen ringlets hanging down 
upon her neck, ‘The little girl was so startled 
by his sudden movement, that she let fall all the 
flowers she had collected in her apron, and ran 
away as fast asshe could. But the boy was old- 
er and taller than she, and svon caught her, and 
coaxed her to come back and play with him, and 
help him to make more garlands ; and from that 
time they saw each other nearly every day, and 
became great friends. : 

Twenty years passed away. Again, he was 
seated beneath the old yew tree in the church- 

ard. 
. It was summer now; bright, beautiful sum- 
mer, with the birds singing, and the flowers 
covering the ground, and scenting the air with 
their perfume. 

But he was not alone now, nor did the little 
girl steal near on tiptoe, fearful of beimy heard. 
She was seated by his side, and his arm was 
round her, and she looked up into his face, and 
smiled as she whispered : ‘ The first evening of 
our lives we were ever together was here: 
we will spend the first evening of our wedded life 
in the same quiet, happy place.’ And he drew 
her closer to him as she spoke. 

The summer is gone; and the autumn; and 
twenty more summers and autumns have passed 
away since that evening, ir the old church-yard. 

A young man ona bright moonlight night, 
comes reeling through the little white gate, and 
stumbling over the graves. He shouts and he 
sings, and is presently followed by others like 
unto himself, or worse. So they all taugh at the 
dark solemn head of the yew tree, and throw 
stones up at the place where the moon has sil- 
vered the boughs. ; i 

Those sam> boughs are again silvered by the 
moon, and they droop over his mother’s grave. 
There is a little stone which bears this incrip- 
tion : 





Every tree adds to the value ot a farm. The 
| beauty ofa farm may be nothing to its careless 
| occupant, but if he could see far enough beyond 
| his own immediate wants to reflect upon future 
| advantages, he would know that if at any time 
| the farm is to.be sold, this article of beauty will 
| command, with many bayers, thousands of dol- 
lars additional in its price. ~ A few trees may be 
so situated upon a farm ofa few acres,as to make 
it worth fifty times as much asit would be with- 
lout them. It is astonishing that our farmers in 
} veneral set out so few trees; they seem never 
to think of it; whereas, once done, it is like 
money put out at eompound intercst. 
year, without a thought more of anxiety, the 
farm is becoming more valuable. I know of a 
| farm once in possession of that old genteman, 
| Col. Pickering of Salem, on which, many years 
ago, he planted a line of young larches for an en- 
|clcsure, and the trees have grown so beautiful, 
that what cost him then little or nothing, save 
the labor of setting them out, would now, in the 
estimate of many persons, nearly double the 
joven of the land which he cultivated. Men 
who plant trees, are putting money into nature's 
| Savings Bank for their posterity. 
| Our native forest trees are of great beauty, 
land may be made to grow any where, and there 
| are none in the world more beautiful and useful 
jeither for groves or enclosures. Whether a 
/man own little or muchof land, it would be 
}easy for him, in the course of a few years, to 
| surround it with trees so disposed, that without 
diminishing the value of the land for any other 
| purpose, they might clothe it with the loveliness 
‘of a Paradise. No otner element whatever is 
ineeded to render a dwelling charming to the 
eye, however rude in itself, but that of forest 
verdure, Hide the most uncouth old farm- 
house beneath clumps of the maple, or avenues 
|of spreading elms, and age and homeliness are 
touched with a charm from nature that almost 
transforms them into elemenis ot beauty. The 
| beauty of one’s native home is a powerful though 
gradual element of discipline for the mind and 
|heart; it is a part of our education, not indeed 





the most important materials of national wealth 
and prosperity. Even in Massachusetts the 
eftects of the wasteful destruction of trees are 
already visible. A very large proportion, says 
Mr. Emerson, “ of the materials for ship-build- 
ing and manufactures, in the towns along the 
coast, are now brought from other States. The 
manufacture of wooden bow!s and other vessels 
made of a single piece, has in some towns in 
Berkshire diminished, and in others have been 
given up, from the failure of ashes, beeches, 
lindens, and other beautiful trees large enough 
for the. purpose ; and the western towns of 
Worcester county, materials less valuable than 
heretofore, are necessarily in some cases used in 
the manufacture of chairs. The same thing 
has taken place almost imperceptibly, in all 
parts of the State. Every mechanic who works 
in wood, looks every year more and more out of 
the State for his materials. Every year we are 
more dependent on Maine and New York, and 
some of the Southern States, not only for ship- 
timber, and lumber for house-building, but 
for materials for tanning and dyeing, for 
carriage-making, basket-making, plane-making, 
last-making, and for furniture and the imple- 
ments of husbandry.” 

** Even these foreign resources are fast failing 
us. Within the last quarter of a century, the 





if | both these States, which recently furnished the 


money-saving men, so ignorant of the value of 


is the defect of such | 


Every | 


forests of Maineand New York, from which we 
| draw our large supplies, have disappeared more 
rapidly than Massachusetes ever did. In a 
| quarter of a century more, at this rate, the sup- 
| ply will be entitely cut off. In many parts of 


most abundant supplies, agriculture is already 
taking the place of the lumber-trade; and the 
disforested region, now changing into beautiful 
| farms, will never be allowed to resume 1's orig- 
‘inal wildness: or, if an attempt should be 
|made to “restore the forests, the experiment 
| would require a hundred years.”’ 

| Such an experiment would never be made. 
| There never has been an instance in the histo- 
lry of nations. Evelyn's plantations of oaks in 
| England have been referred to as examples of 
| wealth conferred opon a nation by the wisdom 
| of one man ; but the renewal of a forest, when 
| it has once been destroyed, is a thing alinest im- 
| possible. The attention of povernments and of 
| individuals should be turned to the perservation 
| of the forests with which God has already 
jclothed the continents, and to the increase of 
| woodlands, by perpetually renewed plantations 


reflecting telescope of twenty feet local length, 
constructed by himself, and which, it is said, is 
the most powertul telescope in Great Britain. 
With the same instrument, Mr. Lassell discover- 
ered, some time ago, an eighth satellite accom- 
panying the planet Saturn. 





Tea Cuntivation 1x Sourn Carouina. A 
letter in the Journal of Commerce, from Junius 
Smith, Greenville, South Carolina, reports the 
complete success of his experiment in making the 
tea plant to grow on his plantation. He says he 
had plants in different stages of growth, and ina 
flourishing condition, some of which were im- 
ported in 1848, and others of which have been 
raised from the tea-nuts which were received 
from China and planted on the 5th of Juse,1850. 

The plants from the seed were, on the 5th of 
September, from one to three inches high. Mr. 
Smith expresses the confident conviction that 
she China tea plant may be raised in every part 
of the United States, from Florida to Maine 














Wen 
BOARDING SCHOOL. 

RS. ANNA Y. LORD'S Boarding School for Young 
1 Ladies, at Savin Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Muss., will 
commence September 16, 1850. The Principal will give 
her persenal attention to the higher English branches, 
French, Spanish, and the Guitar, and will be assisted by 
able and experienced Teachers. The Spanish and French 
languages will be spoken in the family. 


Board (including Fue! and Washing) and Tuition 
in English, French and Latin, for each Term of 
eleven weeks, payable in advance, . - $65.00 
Day Scholars, a 15 00 
Tratian, German, Prawing, Dancing and Music, on terms 
regulated by those of the Masters employed. 
There will be two vacations during the year, one from 
July 16 to September 16, and one of a week at Thanksgiv- 
ing. 


A Day School for younger children, connected with the 
above, will be opened at the same time and place, underthe 
churge of un experienced and faithiul Teacher. 

REFERS TO 

Amos Lawrence, Esq., 
Philo &. Shelton, Esq. 
David Reed, Esq, Publisher of the Christian 

Register, Boston, 
Johu Homans, M. D. 09 
7 i. Rawditeh M D “ 

ev. 8. K. Lothrop, es 

* R.C. Waterston, 

“ FPF. D. Huntington, 
D. Hamphrey Storer, M. D. 
Rev. Abram Lamson, D. D., Dedham. 

Application can be made to MRS, LOXD, at No. 1 Bed 
ford Place, Boston, until September Ist, or on the premises 
in Dorchester. tf july27 


Boston, 
“ 





Family Boarding School for Boys, 
AT JAMAICA PLAIN, ROXBURY, 
CORNER OF POND AND CENTRE STREETS. 


FAVE andersigned gives notice that his School will open | 

for the ensuing year on the 2ist of October, at which 
time a few more pupils, designed for College or the Count- 
ing Room, can be received. The course of study prepara- 
tory to College and to Mercantile pursuits, is equal, res- 
pectively, to that of the Public Latin and High Schoois, 
Boston. 

Ths ‘'nstitution, of which C. W. Greene, Esq. was for 
many years the proprietor, is believed to combine advan- 
tages i) respect to location. buildings, g:ounds, and what- | 
ever is requsite for the heal h, recrention and comfort of | 
the pupils, unsurpassed by those of any establishment of the | 
kind in the State. | 

Reference is made to Rev. Alexander II. Vinton, D.D., | 
Boston ; Wm. 8. Fowle, Esq., Boston ; and Prof. Joseph | 
Lovering, A.M., Cambridge. 

ocr lis. 3tos Cc. M. VINSON. | 





CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL. 


{1E Subscriber will, on MONDAY, Sept. 2d, re-open 
his School, at 74 Tremont Xow for the preparation 
of lads f or the Freshman Class, or for aivanced standing in 
the University, or for business. 
felieving that, however indispensab'e abundant know- | 
ledge may he for a teacher, however valuable facility in 
imparting iustreetion, still the ability to penetrate charac- 
ter and control motives, toinspire the love of knowledge | 
and of self-improvement, is his highest qnalification, the on- 
dersigued aims w employ assiduously these great means of 





of forest trees. The waste which is going on 
| should be checked, and efforts should be made 
| in earnest for a proviaion in season for the wants 
% generations to come. [New York Observer. 
| 


Tue Sutmarine Tetecrapn setween Ca- 
;LAts AND Dover. ‘The wire so successfully 
submerged, has been cut asunder among the rocks 
at Cape Grisnez, where the physical configura- 
| tion of the French coast has been found unfaveor- 
| able for it as a place of holdfast or fixture. All 
|eommunieation between coast and coast has con- 
| sequently been suspended for the present. The 
| precise point where the breakage took place is 
| 200 yards out at sea, and just where the twenty 
| miles of electric line that had been streamed out 
| from Dover joins on toa leaden tube, designed 
} to protect it from the surge beating against the 
beach, and which serves the purpose of convey- 
ling it up the front of the cliff tw the telegraph 
station on the top. The leaden conductor, it 
| would appear, was of too soft a texture to resist 
| the oscillation of the eea, and thereby became de- 
tached from the coil of gutta percha wire that 
was thought to have been safely encased in it. 
The occurrence was, of course, quickly detected 
by the sudden cessation of the series of comimu- 
| ications which have been sustained since the 
first sinking of the electric cable between here 
and the Cape, though it was at first a perplexing 
point to discover at what precise spot the wire 
was broken or at fault. This however, was 
done by hauling up the line at intervals, a process 
which disclosed the gratifying fact that since its 
first sinking it had remained in sifu at the bot- 
tom of the sea, in consequence of the, leaden 
weights or clamps that were strung to it at every 
sixteenth of a mile. 

The operation was accomplished by Messrs. 
Brett, Reid, Wolloston, and Edwards, who have 
| been attending to the management of the tele- 
|graph without intermission, and who are now, 
| with their staff, removing the wire toa point 
| nearer Calais, where from soundings it has been 
| ascertained that there are no rocks, and where 
| the contour of the coast is favorable. It is thought 
| that for the present a leaden tube of iron must be 
| substituted, the present apparatus being consid- 
}ered too fragile to be permanently answerable. 
|The experiment, as far as it has gone, proves 
| the possiblility of the gutta percha wire resisting 
| the action of salt water, of the fact of its being a 
| perfect waterproof insulator, and that the weights 





jindispensable, but of great value in the develop- | on the wire are sufficient to prevent it being drift- 


jment of the sensibilities and the imagination. 


| ed away by the currents, and of sinking it in the 


| And if it did nothing but increase the dove of | sands. During the period that the wire was per- 
home, that alone would be a most invaluable | fect, messages were daily printed by Brett's 


| effect. 


| Printing Telegraph, in legible Roman type, on 


| ‘Jt is my sincere conviction,’’ says Mr. Em- | long strips of paper, in the presence of a numer- 
erson, in his work on the trees and shrubs of} ous French and English audience; but it is not 
Massachusetts, ‘‘that associations with the beauty | intended to make use of the wire for commercial 
of trees about our country homes enter deeply | and newspaper purposes until the connexion of 


into the best elements of our character.’’ He 
expresses the hope that what he has written 
may induce some of his readers to plant trees for 
the purpose of increasing the beauty and the 
appearance of seclusion and quiet of the homes 
of their wives and children. But our farmers 
in general read little and think less upon the 
subject. They set their houses on the highway, 
jand often, with acres at their disposal, leave nut 
jan inch of enclosed land before the front door, 
jnor any shrub taller than a sunflower in sight 
lof the parlor window. This isa sad mistake. 
| What beauty or loveliness can there ever be in 
| such ahome?t Yet the labor of a few days, 
weil-disposed, would put it in the power of a 
few years to render the homestead more attrac- 
jtive than any other spot. The growth of trees 
is silent ; they make no boast of what they are 
going to do; their gift of beauty is spontaneous, 
| and they ask only io be let alone. 


‘** No element of beauty,’ remarks Mr. Em- | 


erson,‘* is so completely manageable as trees; 
|and our resources in that respect are surpris- 
ingly great. Situated in the middle of the tem- 
| perate zone, we have, in Massachusetts, all the 
| best of deciduous trees, the oaks, elms,beeches, 
jashes, hickories, walnuts, cherries, maples, the 
|chestnut, linden and buttonwood of the teimper- 
ate regions, together with the finest of ever- 
| greens, the pines, firs, spruces, cedars and hem- 
locks, and the delicate birches of a more northern 
climate. Each one of these trees has its own 
peculiar and distinctly marked character, rec- 
ognizable at a distance, and producing an effect 
which needs not to be mistaken for that of any 
other. Each has its own cycle of change, its 
own time of flowering, and of perfecting its 
fruit,and of opening, maturing, changing and 
casting its foliage. Each has its own shape, 
and its own color, distinguishing it from every 
tree, even of the species most nearly allied. 
Hence the endless variety of forest scenery.” 
Now all these elements of verdure and love- 
liness are at the command and disposal of every 
land-holder in our Northern States. Every eul- 
tivator of the soil may cover his acres,at his own 
will, by a little persevering, well-directed effort, 
,asabundantly as he pleases, with these noblest 
productions of the forest-world. He may thus 
increase the riches of his possessions, in a few 
ase both for his own and the next generation. 
t is a kind of benevolence for posterity, which 
costs the giver little, and brings a delightfal and 
increasing return, even from the beginning. 





| 


| it with the telegraphs of the South Eastern and 
| that now completed on the other side from Ca- 
lais to Paris is effected. 

| Should the one wire answer, it is intended 
eventually to run out twenty or thirty more, sv 
as to have a constant reserve in the event of ac- 
cident in readiness. ‘The huge reticulation of 
electric line will represent 400 miles of telegraph 
submerged in the sea, and, as each willbe a con- 
siderable distance apart, a total water width of 
six or eight miles in extent. [Dover, Eng. pa- 
per, Sept. 4. 


Discovery of A Secorp SateLtire To THE 
Pianet Neptune. The following extract of a 
letter dated Starfield, 14th August, 1850, from 
Mr. Lassell to the Astronomer Royal, is printed 
in the last number of the proceedings of the Roy- 
al Astronomical Society just published to the fel- 
lows :—** I have strong reason to suspect that I 
have to-night detected a second satellite of Nep- 
tune. Last night, the 13th instant,at about eleven 
o'clock, I observed the satellite of Neptune for 
the first time this season, and made a diagram of 
it, the satellite being towards its southern elon- 
gation. Thesky was extremely unfavorable ; 
and finding that no measures of either position or 
distance could be taken with any chance of ac- 
curacy, I attempted none. ‘To-night, in a some- 
what better, but still bad sky, I see what 1 con- 
ceive to be another satellite, in the line of north- 
ern elongation of the old satellite, and about two 
diameters distant. This cannot well be the sa- 
tellite already known, which ought to be almost 
preceding the planet ; and in that position is gen- 
erally invisible. ‘There can be no question of the 
reality of the observations. the satellite of to- 
night(considerably fainter than that of last night) 
being repeatedly and almost constantly seen with 
varivus powers, e. g. 316,479,628. The posi- 
tion of che satellite 1s as | have said, very near- 
ly in the direction of the greatest northern elon- 
gation of the old one, and being barely two dia- 
meters of the planet distant, may probably be in- 
ferior to it. The sky became cloudy shortly after 
eleven and remained so, which prevented any 
confirmatory observations of motion. But I think 
the hypothesis of a fixed star of a similar mag- 
nitude and in the precise direction being located 
there, is too unlikely to throw much doubt upon 
the discovery.’’ Mr. Lassell discovered the first 
satellite of Neptune soon after the discovery of 
the planet. Both discoveries were made with a 





education. Atidas intelligence is a hig’ result of educatioz, 
| and steady habiws of application « better, and facalties well 
disciplined to acenracy and sustained force the highest, he 
devotes himselfty these gren® objects of the irainrng of the 
mind, while he strives to conduct to right issues that of the 
heart. 

Terms—837) per quarter. 


Parents and Gaardinns are referred to either of the fol- | 
| lowing geutlemaa—Jnred Sparks, LL. D., Prof. ©. C. Fel- 
} ton, tron. Peleg Borague, Hon. Josiah Quincy. Jr., Charles | 
|G. Loring, Esq., Rev. Win. M. Rogers, George M. Dexter, | 
| Exq . Johu T. dteard, Esq. } 

august tl 6tis7os WM. It. BROOKS. 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


Oe Hit, Famity Boarpise “cuoo.. Mr. and) 
| Mrs. Mack, formerty of (ambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School) 


| pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils 


anew hon e planned aud furnished ex- 
Their 
je arse of instruction will: mbrace the Ancient and Modern | 
| Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
| Academies 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
jand West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircupere Raitroan, 


\six miles from Béxton, in the midst of extensive a d diver- } 


jetted grounds, ja J8E Ie. diac shtutey UF tne Well KTOWR 
| Wellington «ill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
}pect; is well warmed well ventilated, and supplied with 
jan abundance of pure spring water in exch story ; also a 
| bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 


Mesic, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
| Boston. 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 

| Rererences.—Vrof, Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam | 
| bridge. Jas. Browa, Esq., (Little & Brown ) Boston. 

For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Eaq., Boston. uf marcl6 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


MIE subscriber will re-commence his School on Tues- 
day, the Ist ef October. One or two more boys can 
be accommodated in his family. He expecta to give the | 
best of his time aad endeavors to his scholars. 
dence is on a farm.m a healthy country town, and easy of 

access in all directions. 





Samuen Mav, Jr., Boston; Dr. Rosear Tuaxter, 

| chester; or (for forther particulars) to the subscriber, at 

Bolton. RICHARD 8. EDES. 
Bolton, Worcester Co., Aug. 16. li2os sept2l 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


‘oining it, are requested to be present, if possible, on that 


in Latin and the Modern Languages, wil 
formed. 

Tr Catalogues containing terms, &c 
the Bo kstores of Messrs. W. DD. Ticknor & Co. and W. P. 
Tewksbury ; and ove of the Principals will be at the School 
house, in Chauncy Place, on Friday and Saturday, August 
30th and ist, from 9 till 2 o'clock. 

aug24 Ris THAYER & CUSHING 


BOSTON FEMALE MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


ONDUCTED by the Female Medica! Ev‘ucation Soci- 
ety, incorporged by the Massachusetts Legisiature. 


be immediately 





three months. 

Midwifery, with it col ateral branches. Tuition, $25.— 

Board in the city tobe had at $. a week. 

SAMUEL GREGORY, Secretary, 
Stis 17 Cornhill. 


WESTFORD ACADEMY. 
FRXUE Fall Term at this Institution will commence on 
Wednesday, September 11. 
Cuartes H. Waee cea, A. M., Principal. 
Miss Evten G. Gace, Assistant. 
Tuition $3.00 perquarter. Board $1.5042.00 per week. 
J. W. P. ABBOT, 
Sec’y. of Trustees. 


sept2l 





Westford, August 27. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 

FEMS School offers every facility for «a thorough physi- 

cal, intetiectual and accomplished Education. Terms. 

fall course, $30 pet quarter, or $100 per year. Partial 
course according to special arrangement, 

Education superiniended at home, if desired. 

Application may be made from 10 till 12 o’clock, A. M., 
at the school, 339 Washington street, 5 doors south of West 
stree , up stairs. FRANCIS L. CAPEN, A.M, 

anug3t w Principal 


otis 





PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 

VEMIE Subscriber’snext term will commence on Monday, 

Sept 2. He wil also tuke six more boys of twelve 
years of age and upwirds into his room, and will receive 
older private pupils, of either sex, in English or Classical 
studies Tle will prepare young men for College tor the 
Freshman or Sophonore class. Apply after Sept. 2, at 
his reom, basement d Chauncy Place Church. 

aug3l 4ts W. P. ATKINSON. 


CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


HE seventeeth ammual term of this School will com- 
mence on the first Monday in September next. 
Application for admission may be made to the Subscriber 
at his residence, No 4 Chapman Place, on and after 26th of 
the present month. AMOS BAKER. 
aug24 
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YOUNG LADY who can furnish unquestionable ref- 
erences, wishes to engage as an attendant of a lady or 
family travelling ulroad. 
Inquire of the Pullisher of the Christian Register, No. 22 
Schvol street, or athis house, No. 1 Bedford Place. 
may 1s ist! 





XFORD BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. — LITTLE 
& BROWN, jJ2 Washington street, have just receiv- 
ed asupply of the cheap edition of Oxford Bibles, among 
which are— 
Royal 8vo—pica morocco, gilt, 
do do do Blind tooled, 
Pearl 24mo—rom, clasp, 
do de tuck, 
do maroceo, tuck, a very neat article. 
_ Testainents—nonpareil, 32100, roun, arabesque, git and 
plain, &c. &e. septld 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 
448 Washington Street. 


E subscribers ofer for sale their large stock at ex 
treme low rates, consisting of 
DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 


Also,—glass, stair and fence balusters, blind trimmings, 


windows ready glazed, &c., &c. 
Boston May }1 6mo BAILEY & JENKINS. 





VESTIONS TO WHATELY’S EVIDENCES. Ques- 
tions for the Aid of those Teaching from Introductory 
Lessons of Christian Evidence. Price 50c a dozen. This 


day published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Bept]4 111 Washington street, 





aged, and 0} 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and at very 
low prices 


Lis resi- | 


Reter to Wa. D. Swan, Principal of Mayhew School ; | 
Dor- | 


NEW quarter will commence on MONDAY, Sept. | 
2d. The puyils of the School, and those who intend | 


day, as general promotions will be made, a d new classes | 


may be found at} 


The fifth term will commence Nov. ¢th, 1850, and continue | 
Those who desire can attend exclusively to | 





Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 


—AND— 


TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 


Office No. 561 Washirgton street, Boston. 





A new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 


plates, without extracting the roow of pivoting dam- 
I restoring decayed teeth, in the most. durable 


Dr, Bauer in recommending his professional aid to the 
Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 
ough, regular educat‘on and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his jong practice there, as also by several years 
pas with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 

¢ has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most eminent in his profession. Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical minera! teeth on fine Goid 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it @ particular rule that every patient receives 
a written guarantee stating the nature of the operstion per- 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
inserted teeth, as alxo the term of years he warrants his 
work to lust, and moreover he keeps a legal record in his 
office of his professiona! labors. 

The skill resulting from a long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enable him to execute every 
order, of whatever nature in dentistry it ix, to the full satis- 
faction, as he flatters himse!f, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. r 

Gold Filling one Tooth, 3 50 
Setting on Pivot with fine gold, 1 
Setting on late with fine gold, 
Extracting one Tooth, 
Cleansing “ 
Extracting with Chloroform, 
Half set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Double Teeth, 

ay Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices, 


may4 
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CARPETINGS 
WM. P. TENNY & CO. 


Carpet Hail, over Maine Railroad Depot, Haymarket 
Square, 
RE reeeiving from manufacterers their stock of Goods 
for the Fall Trade, and would invite the attention of 
buyers to an inspection of the same previous to making 
their purchases. Our assortment is larger than it has ever 
been before, and embraces in part— 
English Velvet Tapestry and Brussels Carpeting, 
Do — three-ply sup: rfine and fine ingrain do, 
Best American Velvet Tapestry and Brussels do, 
l.owell three-p'y super and extra fine ingrain do, 
Thompsonville do do do do, 
Tapleyville superfine, ex. fine and fine do do, 
Low priced Woolen, ‘ otton & Wool & Cotton do, 
Tapestry, Brussels and Dainmusk Stair do, 
Ve etian, Wool and Cotton do do, 
Hemp and List 
Painted Floor Cloths (all widths 
goods) ; 
English Printed’ Bockings, 8-4 Cotton do ; 

Straw Mattings, in variety, Table Oi! Cloths (of German 
and American manufacture); Rugs, Door Mats, Stair Rods, 
&c. And will be constantly receiving additions as the sea- 
von advances. 3m sep7 


do, 
in sheets and narrow 





New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 


\ J OULD inform his friends and the public that 

j addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Strect, where will be found at a 
times the ° 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 


GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

FE. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargeat, 
to superintead the Store 170 Washington Street. 

f$- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upen his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any urders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 lyis ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 





Jewett & Preseott's 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


Improved and Re -stocked for the Autumn Trade 
of 1850. 
3 Proprietors have just completed suitable improve- 
ments in their store, and have secured an assortment of 
NEW SHAWLS, SILKS & CLOAK GOODS, 


of the most beautiful description. We accordingly ask the 
attention of all Purchasers to our new importations of 
wiack and fancy cold Dress Si/ks, all widths, 
Satins and Satins de Chine, for Cloaks and Dresses, 
Long and Square Shawls, in the greatest variety, 
Elegant Paris Cloaks and Sacks, 
Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, 
Silk and Woolen Fabrics, of ali kinds, for Cloaks, 
Marceline Silks, and other Goods for trimming Cloaks, 
Cashmere Scarfs, ai\ sites, co'ors and styles, 
Wide Sitk Velvets, black and colored, 
Mourning Shawls and Silk Goods, 
Bombazines, Alpacecas, Silk Warp Thibets, &c. &¢. 


Comprising the most extensive assortment of French, 


Swiss and German DRY GOODS, to which public atten- 

tior. has been invited in Boston, 

JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No2 Milk Street. 


HENRY PET?ES & CO. 


HAVE REMOVED 


sep7 2misios 





| THEIR LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


CARPETS 
—TO THE— 
NEW GRANITE WAREHOUSE, 
IN SUMMER STREET, 
NEXT TO TRINITY CHURCH 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


‘English and American Carpetings, 


For Sale in great variety, and at the Lowest Prices. 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, 


OF ALL WIDTHS AND PRICES. 


CITIZENS AND STRANGERS 


| Who visit the city, are invited to call and view this exten- 
| sive establishment, where are offered for sale as iarge an 
| assurtment of CARPETINGS, as can be found in any 
| Warehouse in the United States—all of which are warrant- 
| ed to be of the best quality, and PERFECTLY FasT CULORS. 


august31 2mis 


Boots and Shoes! 


OLD STAND, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


MIE subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 
and the public nm general, that having greatly enlarged 
and improved his store, he ts enabled, by the greater faci- 
ities afforded him, to keep a large and more extensive stock 
of FaswtenanLte Boors anp Snoes thar heretofore — 
Having made arrangements with the best manufacturers in 
this State and New York, he will be constantly supplied 
with the latest styles and best qualities of Gents, Ladies, 
Boys, Misses and Children’s Boots and Shoes, which will be 
soid at reasonable prices, and warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. 
Boots and Shoes made to order at short notice. 
THEO. HU. BELL, 155 Washington st, 
Opposite Old South Church. 





ang3 





EW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS now opening by 
LITCLE & BROWN, 112 Washington street— 


Knight's Pictorial History of England, 8 vols, 8vo. 

Martinenn’s 30 Years Peace vol 2 

Half Hours with best Authors, 4 vols. 

Knight's Shakspeare, Cabinet ed. 12 vols. 

Chambers’s Papers for the Pe -pie, vols 2 and 3. 

Chambers’s Juvenile Library, -Whisperers, Duty and 
Affection. 

Songs for Children. 

Penny Cyclopedia, 16 vols, 8 vo. 

Atlas, by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, folio, &c. &c. . septl4 


BIBLES. 


MIE Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Depository 

15 Cornhill, have for sale and keep constantly on hand 

Bibles and Testaments of all the varieties published by the 
American Bible Society. 

Also, Oxford and London editions. 

Their stock of books in Foreign Languages is extensive 
embracing the He rew, Latin, Greek, We'ch, Gaelic, French 
German, ‘‘utch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Danish, Swe- 
dish, Polish, Arabic, Syriac, Chinese. 

rr Quarto ibles of superior quality in plain and rich 
bindings suitable for the Pulpit. 

may25 8S. T. FARWELL, Agent. 








HILOSOPHY OF NATURE, General Principles of 

the Philosophy of Nature, with an outline of some of 
its recent developments among the Germans, embracin 
the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and Hegel, ead 
Oken’s System of Nature. By J. B. St#llo, A M, lately 
Professor in St John’s College, New York. 12mo, 520 
pages, $1.25. Published by 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


septhy 1:1 Washington street. 





VV Anbace’s Anti-Trinitarian Biography. Sketches 
of the Lives and Writings of distinguished Ant-Trin- 
itarians, from the Reformation to the close of the 17th cen- 
tury, by Robert Wallace. 3 vols. 8vo. For sale by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Septl4 111 Washington street. 





OTE PAPER. $1 a ream. French Note Paper, a 
fine article, at $l aream. Just received by 
O8RY & NICHOLS, 
Septl4 


111JWashington street. 
ACRED Philosophy oy beg oe woe bdewnsengs yo Ag 
the eduied by Rev. Dr. Greenw a 
Price oa. Fer ecke by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


septl4 111 Washington street. 





SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
111 Washington Street. 


grant & NICHOLS, have for sale, a lurge collection 

of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL and JUVE- 

ate LIBRARIES, to which they invite the attention 

oO i din Gehl bh Sich 1 , 

iF Books will at any time be sent for examination, with 

the privilege of returning any that are not desired. 

C. & N. publish the following Manuals for Sabbath 
Schools: : 

A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institutions,—with 

Answers in the Language of Scripture. By Rev. A. B. 

Fuller. 7 

*,* The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francis 

of Cambridge, Rev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon. 

Stephen C. hillips (President of the Boston Sunday School 

Society), letters, recomm: 

terms. 

Lessons on the Parables ; by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 

A Scripture C hi of the Christian Religion,—+-tated 

in the words of the Bible ; by Rev. ~ Sere Peabody. 

The Gospel Narratives ; by Rev. H. A. Miles. 

The Ministry of Christ; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 

A Manual! on the Book of Acts; by Rev. T. B Fox. 

The Worvs of Christ; from the New Testament. 

Curtee’s Questions on the New Testament. Parts I. ard 








IL, 

The First Book for Sunday Schools. t 
The Sunday Schoo! Hymn and Service Book. By Hon. 
Stephen « . Phillips. 
The Sunday School Singing Book. 
IF Specimens of the above wil be sent to any Clergy- 
man or Superintendent who may wish them for a" 
ion. ma: 





VALUABLE BOOKS, 


Just published by LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington 
Street :— 

RESEARCHES RESPECTING AMERICUS VESPU- 

cius and his Voyages. By Viscount Sautarim, Ex-Prime 

Minister of Portugal, Member of the Institute of ¥rance, 

&ce., &c., &c. Trauslated by E. V. Childe. 12mo.cloth. 


CamBRIDGE, May 27th, 1850. 

Dear *1n,—I return your manuscripts, which I have pe- 
raused with a very lively interest. It is a remarkxble speci- 
men of historical criticism, both on account of the vast re- 
search of the author, and of his discrimination in weighing 
testimony. Relating, as it does, entirely to America, it 
ought to be published in th's couutry. 
Very truly yours, 
Epwaagp V. CuiLpe, Esq. JARED SPARKS. 
BUCKINGHAM’S SKETCHES. SKETCHES OF 
Newspaper Literature, with lersonal Memoirs, Anec- 
dotes, and Reminiscences. By Joseph T. Buckingham.— 
2vols post 8vo. with portraits of Isaiah Thomas and 
Benj. Russell, and numerous wood cuts. 


SLAVERY AMONG THE PURITANS. A LETTER 
to the Rev. Moses Stuart. 8vo. pp. 42. 


THE CHEMICAL TABLES, FOR THE CALCULATION 
of Quantitative Analyses of H. Rose ; re-calculated tor the 
more recent determinations of Atomic Weights, and with 
other alterations and additions. By William P. Dexter. 
8vo. 


MR. EVERETT’S ORATIONS. A REVISED EDI- 
tion of the volume of Hon. Edward Everett's Orations 
published in 1836; together with a second volume, com- 
prixing the Orations and Addresses since delivered by the 
same author. 


These volumes contain eighty-one distinct productions, 
and extend over a space of a quarter of acentury. 2 vols. 
royal Sve. with fine portrait. sept] 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith. 
metic. 


OMER'S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
J 139 WASHIFGTON STREET. corner of Schoo! St , 
which has been in success"! operation for the last eight 
years is open DAY and EV NING, tor practical instruc- 
tion m all the requisites of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere schuol-boy theory of the Academies. gp N: 
Olass System. <0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 

Labigs.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 

BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts sdjust- 
ed, Copying. &c. promptly and taithfully executed 
BOOK KEEPING ty Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, bv G.N. Comer, Accountant, Bostow, (Fifth Editien,) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
abuve. A liberal allowance to Tenchers. 

COMER’sS NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 
NAVIGATION in all its branches, taught in the most 
thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing,: amner's 
Method. &c.&ec The best lusiruments Charts, &c., are 
provided and explained. The Estabiishment is onder the 
direct patronage of the Marine Lusarance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 
cy For Cards of Terms, &c., cail at 189 Washington 
Street. Ji 
Sept. 1. 








CHURCH ORGANS. 


AVING every facility for manufactur ng and purchas- 
ing to the best advautage, with experienced and skil- 
ful workmen, in all branches of the business, together wit 

a factory, which for size and ad ti to the basi , is 





cessible to 





REVISED EDITION. 


THE EARTH AND MAN: . 


Lectures on Comparative Physical “se raphy, in 


its relation to the History of 


BY ARNOLD GUYOT. 


TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR C. C. FELTON. 
Second Edition Revised. 


foi work has been extensively introduced into the 


Higher Schoois, and sough' for by teachers and Others, 


desirous of perfecting themselves in this interesting scie 

It has been re-published in London vo Kae 
and translated into the french and German languages. The 
ending the Manual in the highest | highest commend 
professors, and the public Press. 


by two rival houses, 
ations have been awarded it, by teachers, 


[From George B. Emerson, Esq., Boston.) 
“The work — much which a been made ac. 
English readers, and much original 
zation, which ender it a moxt valuable wor nome 9 
be in the hands of every teacher of Geograph It will en. 





i o pry. 
able him to read and understand the nigh lessons which the 
study of nature is calculated to teach, but which, without 
some guiding philosophical pry ciples, are apt to be Mhissed. 
or to be lost sight of. It will”euable him, in very many 

, to give un interest to the study of Geography, 
which mere barren, lated, inted facts can never 
possess to the youthful student It brings the imugination 
and the desire to search into causes, to the aid of the mem- 
ory. Lene + yaar ne of the work will mark an era in the 

Geography.” 





The publishers has been favored with notices from Prof, 
Agassiz, Prof. George Vicknor, George 8. Hillard, Esq, 
Chertes Samner, Exsq., Prof. Benj. Peirce, Kev. E. N. Kirk’ 

Cc. 


NOTICES OF THE PR*82. 


“Those who have been accustomed to regard Geography 
as a merely descriptive branch of learning, drier than the 
remainder biscuit after a voysge, will be «elighted to find 
this hith ive pursuit converted into a science, 
the principles of which are definite and the results conclu- 
sive ; a science that embraces the investigation of natural 
Jaws and interprets their mode of operation ; which profess. 
es to discover in the rudest forms and apparently confused 
arrangement of the materials posing the pl » crust, 
anew mauifestation of the wisdom which has filled the 
earth with its riches. . . . To the reader we shall owe 
no apology, if we have said enough to excite his curiosity, 
and to persuade him to look to the book itself for further 
instruction,” |North American Review. 


“ The grand idea of the work is happily expressed by the 
author, where he calls it the geographical march of histo- 
ry- . - « The man of science will hail it as a beautiful 
generalization from the facts of observation. The Christian, 
who trusts im a merciful Providence, will draw courage 
from it, and hope yet more earnestly for the redemption of 
the most degraded portions of mankind. Faith, science, 
learning, poetry, taste, in a word,genius have liberally con- 
tributed to the production of the work ur.der review. Some- 
times we feel as if we were studying a treatise on the exact 
sciences ; at others, it strikes the eur like an epic poem.— 
Now it reads like history, and now it sounds like prophecy, 
It will find readers in wha‘ever !anguage it may be publish- 
ed; and in the elegant English dress which it has received 
from the accomptished pen of the translator, it wil! not fail 
to interest, instruct and inspire.” [\ bristian Examiner. 

“ The work is one of high merit exhibiting a wide range 
of knowledge, great research, and a philogophical spirit of 
investigation. Its perusal will well repay the most learned 
in such subjects, and give new views to all, «f man’s rela- 
= to the globe he inhabi [Silli *s Journal, July, 

349. 











“ These lectures form one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to geographical science that has even been published 
in this country. They inve-t the stady of geography with 
an interest which will, we doubt not, surprise and delight 
many They will open an entire new world to most read- 
ers, and will be found on invalusble nid to the teacher and 
student of geography.” (Evening Traveller. 


“We venture to pronounce this one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive books which have come from the Amer- 
ican «ress for many a month. It abounds with the richest 
interest and instruction to every inte ‘ligent reader, and es- 
pecially fitted to awaken enthusiasm and delight in all who 
are devoted to the study of natural science or the history of 
mankind.” [Providence Journal. 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
Publishers, 59 Washington street. 
CUAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPEDIA or ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
A selection of the choicest productions of English Authors, 


from the earliest to the present time: connected 
by acritical and biographical history. 


EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
Assisted by Robert Carruthers and other eminent 
Gentlemen. 


Complete in two imperial octavo volumes, of more than 
fourteen hundred pages of d:wuble column Jetter- 
press, and upwards of three hundred 
elegant illustrations. 


august24 





WHE work embraces about One Thousand Authors, 
chronologically arranged and classed as Poets, Histo- 
rians, Dramatists, Philosophers, Metaphysicians, Divines, 
etc., with choice selections from their writings, connected 
by « Biographical, Historical, and Critical Narrative ; thus 





unequatied in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice, and at the 


pr ting ac view of English Literatare. from the 
earliest to the present time. et the reader open where he 





lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 


from this manufactory, viz. 

Salem Street Charch, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. 

E. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D C., Rev. Mr. 
Sampson. 

Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 28 
stops. 

Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
SLOPS. 


with 2° steps. 

Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev 
with 34 stops. 

Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 

St. Pau’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. 

Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 
stops. 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 

Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 
with 52 stops. 


Mr. Kuapp, 


WM. B. D, SIMMONS & Cv., 
36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston. 


march30 2wiseopostim 





MOREY’S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 











Western Avenue, (Mill Dam,) Rear of the Ner 
Brick Block. 


IT PRICES REDUCED. < 
SEASON TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS. 


MHIS celebrated Establishment is now opened for the 

season. The Cold Shower and Swimming BATH has 
| been removed into deeper water, which at all times is pure 
}and abundant. The Ladies’ Baths are entirely removed 
from those of the Gentlemen, and are provided with Female 
Attendants. 

Invacips and Cuitpren will receive particular atten- 
tion. 

Terms—Season Tickets, $2.00. 

Swimming taught by a competent professor. 

Additional rooms have been »dded, with F'eeting Shower 
Baths, put up in the most approved style. 
sing Rooms, which will at all times be found perfectly dry 
an‘! convenient. 

The proprietor would call attention to the fact, that 
though his establishment has been very much improved, the 
prices have been reduced. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully in- 
vited to call. 

Open from sunrise to 10 0’clock, P. M. 

june22. tf TRUMAN MOREY. 


Stained and Ornamented Glass, 
J. M. COOK, 


No. 16 Atkinson Street, Boston, 


eres STAINED, CUT an! ORNAMENTED 
I GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety of 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, =team- 
boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Roofs, 
Steamboats Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &c 
It isan excellent Paint for Brick Buildings and Iron Shut- 
ters, as it is impervious to moisture. T'o make a New Roof 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three good 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oi}, and see that the joints 
ae well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
fire and water-proof roof. 

All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 
prompt attention. 

J. M. COO%, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston. 


april6 3inis9mos 





ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lavies Save THe Pieces. 


t R. BELLOWS takes pleasure in saying to such 
i Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic af- 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 

All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, and can be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restores to the article repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 

Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 


158 WASHINGTON STREET, 
near the Washington Coffee House. 


a> He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 
cles of every description, in « bee=*’. 8 \ war- 
tants them firm as new, at the es<.* olsve «~ 23 





Notice to Physicians, 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 


116 subscriber, aware of the adulterations practised in 
preparing and powdering Drugs and Medicines for the 
market, and the difficulty experienced in distinguishing the 
pure, has arranged to have most of these articles powdered 
in his establishment. Samples of Drugs in their original 
state will be kept for comparison, and he has requested Dr 
A.A. oon State aoe an Meee ws at fae | time such 
reparations as may aprear u uineness, before 
offering be gotten thereby insuring’ to 
rugs an icines. M. BROWN 
481 Washington (corner of Eliot) street. 
N. B.—With the ahove mt, all can be supplied 
with pure and unadulterated pom wong Physicians of Bos. 
ton and vicinity are invited to call and examine the above 
arrangement, and see samples of pure Drugs and Medicines. 
No one allowed to put up prescriptions except those of long 
"Fas sale of all cy queda; commeeraapry, Bada; it, de> 
e sale o| icy c a, &C, 
continued on Sunday. Physicians Prescriptions and Family 





Unitarion Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, | 


Also, new Dres | 


will, he cannot fail to find matter for profit avd delight, 
which, for the most part, too, repeated pervsals wi} only 


The following well-known organs are among the many} serve to make him enjoy the more. We have indeed mfin- 


ite riches in a little reom. No one shonid allow himself, 
for a trifling consideration, to be without a work which 
throws so m: ch light upon the progress of the English lan- 
guage. The selections are gems—a mass of valuable infor- 
mation in « condensed and el gant form. A wHoLe Ene- 
| Lisa Liprary (98 a Reviewer justly said) yostD DowN 
| INTO ONE CHEAP WORK ! 
| o> The Publishers of the AMERICAN Rédition, besides 
| the numerous picterial iHuctentions in the English Edition, 
| have greatly enriched the work ry the additions of fine stee! 
) and mezzotint engravings of the heads of Shakspeare, Addi 
son, Byron ; a full length portrait of Dr. Johnson, and a 
benatiful scenic representation of Oliver Goldsmith and Dr. 
Johnsen. These importan: and elegant additions, together 
with superior paper and binding, gives this a decided prefer- 
ence over the English addition. 


Published by ‘ 
GOULD, KENDALL & IT INCOLN, 
sep7 59 Washington Street. 


THE DULCIMER. 


BY 1. B. WOODBURY. 


Tv Author has been employed on this work several 
years, and has visited Europe, to select from the clas- 
sical compositions of the Old World; he has also corres- 
ponded with many of the eminent composers of this coun- 
try, and proc ured several of their most choice and popular 
compositions. 

The work comprises the most complete and the largest 
collection of CHURCH MUSIC ever pub ished, set in new 
| avd elegant type, and all its features bave been perfected 

with the greatest care, and under the innmediate supervision 

of the editor. There are set pieces for all occasions of pub- 
lic interest, such as Instatlation, Dedication, Ordination, 
| Burial of the Dead, Thanksgiving, Opening and Close of 

Service, Christunas, &c &c. 

There are about two hundred y 3 din 
| this work. There are nearly one thousand different com- 
| positions in the work. There are upwards of seventy-five 
| different etres! There are more long, common and short 
| metres, than in any other collection ever*published ! There 
| is a complete theory to learn to play the organ, piano-forte, 
| Seraphine and melodeon, by figures. There are instructions 
| to vary the metres. There are instructions in chanting. 
| There are sacred b lads and duets arranged for the organ, 

seraphine and melodeon. There is a complete Oratorio ar- 

ranged for small societies, the music of which is mostly se- 
| lected from Handel, Haydn, Hummel, Beethoven, Rom- 
berg, Felicien David. 

Instexd of all dry and uninteresting exercises in the Text 
Book. there are beautiful melodies and round set to pleas- 
| ant words, adapted to interest singing schools and classes. 
There is a chorister’s index of first lines, of all the odd me- 
tre Hymns in use, with one or more tunes affixed to each 
There will be separate or orchestra parts furnighed to ordet 
for the Oratorio select pieces. 

For further particulars see the work itself, which, 4!- 
though comprising a larger amount of valuable music than 
any other ever published in this country, will be furnished 
as low as any work of the kind extant. 

Published by WM. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 

sep7 24 Cornhill, Boston. 


NEW SINGING BOOK. 


WE “NEW CARMINA SACRA.” Perhaps no book 
of Church Music has had so extensive a circulation in 
this country as Carmina Sacra; and even now, when the 
pre-s teems with professedly new music hooks, this work 
holds on its way, ard is probably more grnerally used in 
the churches than any single work. Yet some portion of 
the tunes in the Carmina Sacra, being found less generally 
useful than might be wished, a thorough revision of the 
whole work was some months ago determined upon. 

Toe plan has been to retain the most valuable and uni- 
versally pleasing part of the former work as the basis of the 
new; to reject such portions us experience proved ‘o be the 
least usefui, und to substitate choice tunes and pieces se- 
lected from the whole range of Mr. Mason’s fornrerty pcpt- 
jar pubtications, and other works; and to append additional 
pages containing entirely new music. The work has bee? | 
done, and in its present form doubtless comprises one of 
the most important collections of Church Mu ic ever pub- 
lished, affording all the i and fresh of an entirely 
new production, without the same liability to disappoint- 
ment. e hook embraces over two hundred tunes and 
pieces not inserted in the former collection; and Teachers 
of Singing Schools, Members of Choirs and Congregations 
cannot but find it a work of uncommon attraction. It will 
— be ready for sale under the title of The New Carmins 

ra. 

N. B.—As there will undoubted!y i to be a de- 
mand for the original Carmina Sacra, that work will be 
published unaltered as heretofore. 

WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
july27 tf - Publishers, 16 Water street. 


—— 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
NO. CLXI., FOR SEPTE”BER, 1850. 
—EDITED BY— 
Rev. Georcs Putwam, D. D., and Re «. Georer E. Evt!s 
CONTENTS. 
Article I. The importance of Systematic Theology: | 
IL. Mahomet the Prophet of Arabia, and Boni- 
face the Apostle of Germany. : 
The origin of the Ministry at large and its 
Free Chapels. 
Sydney Smith’s Sketches of Moral Pilot 


phy. 

Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity. 

Furness’s History of Jesus. 

Lit and Extempornaneous Worship- 

Architects and Architecture. 

Notices of Recent Publications. 

Religious and Literary Intelligence. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 
ad 
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D* JOHNSON’S RELIGIOUS LIFE. Dr. Jobnsos 
his Religious Life and his Death. } vol. $1.90. Jus 
received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

july6 


111 Washington st. 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREEYS, 
TERMS.—THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS if paid in 9d 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance for ” 
copies, a sixth copy wil be sent gratis. Ai 
No subscri except at the discretio# 





Medicines dispe as usual on that day. 
july 20 3m 
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